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THE THREE YEAR COURSE 
EpMUND CLARK SANFoRD, President of Clark College 


I do not know precisely what was in President Nol- 
len’s mind in asking me to speak to you on the three year 
course. Probably the fact that Clark is one of the very 
small number of three year colleges had something to do 
with it; but I think that I have another qualification in 
that neither I nor any member of the Clark faculty, past 
or present, had any hand in determining the policy of the 
college in this particular. The length of the course was 
fixed in advance by the will of the Founder and that fea- 
ture was accepted by the Trustees along with the other 
conditions of the bequest. While therefore I have had 
some experience with the three year course and believe 
in it heartily for an institution of Clark’s character and 
constituency, I have no feeling of paternity toward it, 
even at Clark, and wish to come before you not at all as 
an attorney, but simply as a colleague who has had some 
opportunity for observation and has tried to look with 
unprejudiced eyes. 

The three year course is not a new thing in Ameri- 
can education. On the contrary, it is a very old thing. 
Harvard began with a three year course before 1650 and 
the University of Pennsylvania and the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary had three year courses before the Revo- 
lution. Earlier than 1850 President Wayland of Brown, 
pointed out that there was nothing sacred in the four 
year period. For a very long time—from its beginning 
in 1847 so far as I know—the Sheffield Scientific School, 
the scientific half of Yale, has had a three year course. 
When Johns Hopkins opened its undergraduate depart- 
ment, it began with a three year course and continued 
it until 1906, when the four year plan was adopted, 
though even yet a considerable proportion of students— 
a few years ago it was reported as about one-third—still 
finish the course in the shorter period. It is now a good 
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many years since the requirements for the A. B. at Har- 
vard were so far reduced that it became easily possible 
for a diligent student to take the work in three years. 
In recent classes from 20 to 35% of the graduates have 
taken advantage of this opportunity, though, frequently, 
for reasons of sentiment, they have waited to receive 
their degrees along with their slower classmates a year 
later. In 1890 the Harvard faculty recommended changes 
looking toward the establishment of three years as the 
normal period. Clark opened with a straight three year 
course in 1902. The latest recruit is Princeton, which last 
fall offered a three year course in civil engineering paral- 
lel to its usual course of four years. 

The words “three year course” have, however, meant 
quite different things at different times and in different 
institutions. Johns Hopkins during its three year period 
required for entrance substantially more than was usually 
asked for college admission and went over to the four 
year course because in the regions from which its students 
are mostly drawn it was difficult to secure such extra 
preparation. Harvard today requires fifteen and one-half 
to sixteen and one-half units as against fourteen to fifteen 
in other American colleges. On the other hand Harvard 
asks but seventeen or seventeen and one-half courses, 
equivalent to 102—105 semester hours of college work, 
for the bachelor’s degree. Ohio Northern at the other 
extreme gives the degree for 120 semester hours brought 
within three calendar years by means of summer terms. 
Princeton’s new engineering plan calls for two summer 
periods of nine weeks each. The Sheffield Scientific School 
and Clark are, as far as I know, the only institutions 
which give the degree in three years of the usual length 
with entrance requirements of the usual amount and look 
to more intense application to make up the difference. 

From such a history and from such present variety 
it is not possible to argue very much, except perhaps that 
educational leaders like Eliot and Gilman—and to these 
we might add Butler and Harper, though with a difference 
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—have looked with favor upon a reduction of the length 
of the college course, and that in an informal way a good 
many three year degrees of one sort and another are now 
given year by year by institutions of repute. 

The recent discussion of the shortened course began, 
like so much else that is new in higher education, with 
President Eliot, who mentioned the matter in his presi- 
dential reports as far back as 1883-84. The discussion 
was at its height ten or twelve years ago when elaborate 
reports were made to two successive annual conventions 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs with reference to a 
proposed outright three year course at Harvard. It has 
at present largely subsided. The ultimate authorities at 
Harvard were unwilling to change the existing permis- 
sive system, and other institutions took care in other ways 
of the practical difficulty which lay at the root of the 
discussion. If,. however, we shall presently come under 
a system of universal military training, it will again doubt- 
less come up for active consideration. Universal military 
training can hardly be established without commandeering 
a portion of the time now given to college study. If the 
government should take out a whole year, the pressure 
for a shorter college course would certainly be greatly 
intensified, and even if the training should be confined 
to short periods in several summers, it would still rest 
heavily upon those students who finance themselves by 
sumuner work and not a few of them would feel unequal 
to full four years in college. 

The practical difficulty above mentioned was similar 
to this possible demand of the government—the longer 
time demanded by the professional schools as they reached 
full-grown efficiency. A young man who takes a four 
year course before beginning professional study will arrive 
late at the stage of self-support. A prospective lawyer 
enters college at 18 or 19, is ready for the law school at 
22 or 23 and is 25 or 26 before he can even begin on “the 
period of starvation” which initiates him into practice. The 
student of medicine must give four years to college, four 
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years to medical school and a couple to service as interne 
before he is ready to set up for himself—that is, must 
spend ten years in preparation and reach the age of 28 or 
29 before he can begin to think of a wife and family. 
Something of the same sort handicaps young men enter- 
ing any of the semi-professional callings or even going 
directly into business. They start late. The disadvantages 
are easy to recognize and the temptation to cut the col- 
lege course short or to cut it out altogether is correspond- 
ingly great. Some indeed have felt that the situation 
threatened the continuance of the American college itself 
as an important feature of our system of higher education. 

The three year plan is but one among several for 
meeting this situation. A much more radical step is the 
breaking of the four year course in the middle and the 
encouragement of students, by something like a half-way 
degree, to enter upon professional studies at the end of 
the sophomore year. A less radical solution and one fre- 
quently adopted is the combined or overlapping course. 
In this plan, as you are well aware, the student either 
remains four years on the college roll, electing during 
the last year, or the last two years, chiefly professional 
subjects, or else goes over wholly to the professional 
school and gets his degree after completing one or two 
years of professional study. There is a good deal to be 
said for this plan where it is possible of application. It 
has the great advantage of elasticity—a student may take 
a longer or a shorter course in college according as his 
circumstances permit—but considered as a general solution 
of the difficulty it is inadequate. 

1. The plan clearly fits better in the great. univer- 
sity where both college and professional schools are under 
one management, than with the smaller independent col- 
lege, which if it permits a combined course must give 
its degree for work which is in part not under its control; 
and must thus in a measure affiliate with, or come under 
the wing of, some university or professional school. 

2. The combined course, as usually administered, 
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shortens the college period only for those who enter regu- 
larly organized professional schools and discriminates 
against those who do not. Why should not institutions 
which offer combined courses give the bachelor’s degree 
to young men who have had three years in college and one 
year in a school of philanthropy or in the foreign depart- 
ment of an international bank or even a plain year in busi- 
ness? If it is true, as is so often said, that the purpose 
of the college course is not to train scholars but to fit 
young men for life, then surely the first year of actual 
experience in the world is much more important as train- 
ing for life, and much more worth recognizing with the 
degree, than the first year in law or medicine. Or why not 
face the issue squarely and give all young men their de- 
grees when they have done three years of college work 
and trust to their getting the first year’s experience in 
the world—a thing which they can hardly avoid if they 
live a year after graduation? 

Before coming to closer quarters with the question 
of shortening the college course, let us draw off a bit 
and see the situation in its perspective. There are two 
points of view: that of the student surveying his college 
course as a part of his plan of life, and that of the insti- 
tution aiming to give to its students the best available op- 
portunities. How long ought the college course to be? 
From the individual viewpoint I know of but one general 
answer and that resembles Lincoln’s answer with refer- 
ence to the length of legs. Mr. Lincoln, you remember, 
said that in his opinion legs ought to be long enough to 
reach the ground. Similarly we shall want the college 
course to be long enough to meet the needs of the par- 
ticular young man whose college course it is—in other 
words,a young man should give to higher education so 
much time as his mental and moral equipment and finan- 
cial and other responsibilities make possible and profitable 
for him. (I do not say that the young man himself is the 
best judge of the length of this period—that is another 
question. What I do say is that the length of the period is 
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not necessarily the same for all young men of college 
age and ambitions.) There are some young men so well 
fixed financially that the question of self-support need not 
enter; there are some who ripen slowly and for whom a 
longer course is especially desirable; but on the other 
hand there are a good many young men who are in honor 
bound, if they go to college at all, to take advantage of 
any short cuts permissible, for the sake of others whose 
claims upon them are better grounded than their own 
claims to full and leisurely self-development; and there 
are other young men who stay longer in college thah is 
good for them morally, who find there an opportunity for 
unduly prolonging the exemptions of boyhood—playing at 
studying and working at sports, when they ought already, 
for their own sakes, to be setting their hands to a man’s 
work outside. The needs of individual students as regards 
the length of their stay in college differ greatly. 

The correlate of this variety of need on the part of 
the student is, on the part of the institution, variety and 
elasticity in the curriculum and length of course. For 
this reason I am not greatly disturbed as some seem to 
be by the variety of institutions of higher education in our 
country—a variety so great as to defy any classification, 
according to Dr. Pritchett, except into honest and dis- 
honest. We need them all in all their variety—except the 
dishonest—to meet the variety of individual and local 
needs. 

In the old days when college education was sought 
by a small number of students of a nearly uniform sort— 
candidates for a narrowly selected aristocracy of educa- 
tion—and in subject matter consisted of a narrow range 
of standard topics, it was possible not only to have a fixed 
curriculum within any given institution but that all insti- 
tutions should conform closely to a single established type. 
But that day has gone never to return. Higher educa- 
tion is no longer the privilege of the few; it is the im- 
mediate practical need of the many, and we must have not 
only as much elasticity within the institution as is com- 
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patible with sound intellectual training, but also a high 
degree of differentiation from institution to institution. 
In this desirable variety of educational machinery there 
is surely a place here and there for the straight three year 
course. 

The question of the propriety of the three year course 
comes down ultimately to the question whether on the 
one hand it meets the needs of a sufficiently large portion 
of the youth which it should serve and on the other whether 
it is possible to give in three years a course good enough 
to justify the bachelor’s degree. The fact that so many 
young men now take advantage of such three year oppor- 
tunities as exist indicate that it does meet a real need. 
The question whether a course worthy of the degree can 
be given deserves a little further consideration. Let us 
first, however, remove certain grounds of possible mis- 
apprehension. The question of the three year course, as I 
regard it, is not one of merely cutting off the fourth year 
of the present four year course and giving the degree for 
the first three years or their equivalent. That would clearly 
be pricing the degree at 75 cents on the dollar. Nor is it 
that of attempting to do, even under favorable circum- 
stances, in three years as much as might be done under 
equally favorable circumstances in four, which of course 
would be absurd. It is a very different matter, namely, 
that of doing under favorable circumstances in three years 
that for which, as higher education is now organized, four 
years has usually been allotted. 

The college has two distinguishable, but by no means 
mutually exclusive, functions: For those of its graduates 
who enter upon professional or university study it is a 
fitting school; for those who go no further it is a “finish- 
ing school.” The first of these functions is largely— 
but not wholly—a matter of mastering the elements of 
certain sciences and the acquisition of certain scholarly 
tools—so much physics, chemisty and biology or so much 
political and social science, logic and ethics, together with a 
reading knowledge of French or German. There is no 
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question whatever that, as a matter of acquirement, a 
student by a little extra effort can master all these things 
as perfectly in three years as in four, and you will find that 
the supporters of a shortened college course have usually 
had this fitting school function chiefly in mind. Those on 
the contrary who oppose the shortening are usually those 
who look upon the college as a “finishing school,” as the 
last chance which many young men ever have for attain- 
ing under guidance a general broadness of view and an 
outfit of cultivated interests. These are not altogether 
matters of acquisition, but largely matters of growth for 
which time is an important factor. To those who have 
this function chiefly in mind any abbreviation of the 
course represents dead loss. 

Can the process of growth and assimilation be hast- 
ened, or is it wholly outside our control? This is the crux 
of the question of the three year course on its cultural side. 
I reply that in my judgment it can be hastened for some 
students and by some teachers. An intensive three year 
course—the performance of four years’ work and the get- 
ting of four years’ growth in three years—is not for every 
young man who desires or would profit by a college 
course. There must be selection. Nor is every teacher 
stimulating enough for such teaching. Dull and uninspir- 
ing teaching may have a place in the world but it is not 
at any rate in a three year college. There is no doubt 
in my mind that growth as great as that normally made 
in four years may be made in three years under favorable 
conditions and that a three year institution may be able 
to do for its students on the cultural side as well as on 
the informational side what may be regarded as the full 
work of a college course. 

But let me not stress this point too much. Let me 
rather concede that in this matter of time-for-growth the 
three year course is at a partial disadvantage, that it has 
at least the defect of its virtues. I do this the more readily 
because I have to offer what seems to me a more than 
compensating off-set. The complaint against American 
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college training has been that college graduates as a class 
were irresponsible, lacking in serious purpose and unable 
to do anything thoroughly and well. The reply that col- 
lege men have responded magnificently to the call of war 
is not wholly to the point. We are all proud of them 
and they will carry our hearts with them across the water, 
but their response is testimony to their enthusiastic ideal- 
ism, not a refutation of the charges against their training 
for the less inspiring duties of peace. In the main the 
complaints are well founded, and the college graduates 
who succeed have to learn after leaving college the re- 
sponsibility, seriousness and accuracy which they did not 
learn there. The reason is easy to understand. The 
only way to teach responsibility is to give young people 
genuine responsibilities to bear; the only way to cultivate 
seriousness of purpose is to make the whole situation 
serious; the only way to get things thoroughly well done 
is to insist on full-sized standards, not merely on college 
standards, in the product. Getting a college course ought 
to be made a man’s job, and when it is made a man’s job 
we shall get something like maturity at the end of it. 

The great compensation which the three year college 
has as against the four year college as the latter is now 
organized is that it is very much easier in the former 
to cut out the distractions and the indolence and to make 
the things which the college has to give the serious business 
of the hour. Serious attention to business can of course 
be cultivated in a four year institution also, but it is more 
difficult. The average student wants in his college life 
the things which he hears of in the life of other insti- 
tutions—the overgrown athletics, the social diversions, the 
luxury. If he is in a four year institution like the rest, 
it is hard to convince him that he ought not to have what 
others are having; but if he is in a three year institution 
it is easy. He has come to a three year institution to save 
a year in time and a year’s expense. If he expects to do 
four years’ work in three he sees easily the need both of 
cutting out non-essentials and of keeping steadily at the 
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business in hand. The atmosphere is different and he 
comes readily to take a more earnest and mature attitude 
toward his work. This moral advantage, in my judgment, 
more than compensates the lessened opportunity for un- 
hurried development so far as that opportunity is actually 
lessened in a good three year course. Let me be very clear 
in this—I do not mean that there are not earnest and 
responisible students in four year institutions—to deny it 
would be ridiculous—but I do mean that in view of the 
more strenuous requirements in a good three year institu- 
tion the frivolous and irresponsible find it harder and less 
agreeable to remain, that the men on the average work 
harder and in the end show the moral results which spring 
from persistent and serious effort and from that alone. 
All of us, I suppose, like good captains of our several 
crafts, are keeping our weather eyes open for the changes 
in collegiate education that will follow the war. One of 
the things which at the moment I think I see clearest is 
this: Our country has broken through its isolation; it is 
taking its place as an actively participating world power 
among the rest. This means, if it means anything, that 
local and provincial standards, in education as in other 
fields, will no longer suffice. We must conform to world 
standards. No nation must have a better educational 
machine than we, none must be able to turn out a better 
product. Our young men must meet those of France and 
Germany and England in the contests of peace on an equal 
footing and show themselves in no respect inferior. To 
our idealism we must add such a mastery of the matters 
studied as we have never known before. High standards 
and hard work—educational efficiency in its true sense— 
is what it seems to me that the country will demand of us 
in the days after the war. If we can do four years’ work 
in three and do it just as well we must do it. If we have 
to take four years we must make them so strenuous—so 
full of profitable and all-engrossing labor, so favorable to 
maturity and so unfavorable to lingering infancy, that no 
young man will ever again be able to say that in medical 
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school, in the law school or in business he first learned 
what real work meant. 


Discussion 


Joun H. T. Marin, President of Grinnell College 

It seems to me Mr. President, like carrying coals to 
New Castle to discuss this paper. President Sanford has 
brought before us practically all of the problems that are 
involved in this question and has touched upon them both 
affirmatively and negatively, and has done so, it seems to 
me, with fairness and with good judgment. Nevertheless, 
I do not wish to lay myself open to thé charge of being 
a slacker, so I will bring forward two or three points 
which I have jotted down, which really are a repetition 
of some of the points that have been touched upon in the 
paper. 

In the first place, I understand, as you all do, no 
doubt, that there is no question up as to substituting a 
three-year college course for a four-year course. There 
are two things under discussion: The three-year course, 
its desirability and the need for it, the need many young 
men and even young women have for it; and also the 
demand for a four-year course. There is no question, 
consequently, of a substitution of the one for the other. 
The four-year course has a history back of it, and a tra- 
dition that is valid now. The four-year course is amply 
justified by present educational conditions. If it was ever 
justified it is justified now in a more emphatic may and a 
more definite way than ever before. Let me repeat it, if 
the four-year course was ever justified, it is justified at 
the present moment. The enlargement of the educational 
realm which has taken place in the past decade and is tak- 
ing place practically every day, gives such a scope of edu- 
cational opportunities that anyone pretending to have a 
liberal education or a cultural education, needs four years, 
needs four years for the initial process of getting started. 
So I think we must concede at the present moment, in 
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view of conditions that exist and that are developing 
all the time, that a four-year college course must still be 
regarded as the standard course. But, as has been stated 
admirably in President Sanford’s paper, the enlargement 
of the generai scope of education has been accompanied 
by an emphasis on intensive preparation for certain lines 
of business and professional activity. We must provide for 
that intensive preparation in some way or other. There 
has been a demand for it, and the question has been asked 
repeatedly if the college course as such may not be reduced 
to three years or even to two years, to provide time and 
opportunity for this intensive study, or perhaps we may 
call it vocational study. I think there is a reasonable de- 
mand for this reduction. I think the paper just read 
proves this point. There is an insistent demand on the 
part of the people for such reduction. Men should have 
more time for special study. There can be no question 
about that. They should have it while they are in the 
plastic period, while they are still young, while their adapt- 
ability is greater, while the capacity to grasp conditions is 
greater. Moreover there is also a demand that our young 
men should get into active life sooner. 

It has been frequently pointed out that as conditions 
are a man cannot become an active practitioner in medicine 
or in law until he is thirty years old or very nearly it. 
Hence, there should be some provision made for those 
whose future is mapped out along those lines,—medicine 
or law or some other professional line that may be classed 
with these two. There is a real need for a shortened 
college course; there can be no question about it. But, 
should it be recognized, generally, I mean, as equivalent 
to the four-year course? Perhaps it ought to be so recog- 
nized under certain conditions. If, for example, a man 
leaves college at the end of his sophomore year and enters 
a medical school, even though that medical school is on 
the same campus, should he have at the end of two years 
in the medical school a degree of any sort; or should 
he receive a special degree for the two years in college 
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and a Bachelor’s degree, second, for an additional two 
years in the medical school? 

It is not a question of equivalence in the amount of 
work done; that is granted. The introductory work in a 
medical school is the same as might be obtained in a col- 
lege of liberal arts; there is no question about that. But it 
is a question of quality, content and scope, and, if I may 
use the much abused word, of “atmosphere,” and of the 
accessories of an educational nature which belong to the 
college rather than to the professional school. 

Should this telescoping of the college and the medical 
school get a double recognition? If a man leaves as an 
incoming junior and goes into a medical school, he pays 
two years of college work for two years of medical work 
and it seems to me in the final outcome this thing should 
be so recognized and evaluated. I have the highest re- 
spect for the three-year program; I am not discussing 
that, but I am simply discussing it as over against the four- 
year program. But, how far can a college course be re- 
duced in time and still be entitled to the standard creden- 
tial and the standard mark or the standard diploma? This 
question has been discussed in the current number of one 
of the Yale publications, I think by President Lowell in 
connection with the war. In view of the motion that was 
before us just a moment ago, it might be well for us to 
keep this article in mind. The question is up as to whether 
we shall give a degree to men who shorten the course for 
the purpose of going into war. Mr. Lowell says “no,” 
because the college degree generally and normally is given 
at the end of a four-year course. He thinks if a man goes 
to war he makes that sacrifice of college life and that 
he should not be entitled to a degree. I haven’t seen the 
article, but I have seen two or three reviews of it. I be- 
lieve the position taken is sound. 

I grant, of course, that three years in some colleges 
is as good or better than four in some others. But that 
is not the question. We are thinking of a general stand- 
ard. Perhaps we might eliminate this question entirely 
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by giving up college degrees. The A. B. degree has been 
modified very materially in recent years and the question 
might well be asked whether it is worth while to give the 
degree to any one who has finished a college course. The 
degree is of slight value. Let the college state what it 
has offered the student and what he has taken and how 
he has taken it, how he has assimilated it, so far as it is 
possible to determine that question; and let the world take 
the man and make its own estimate of him on the basis 
of the credential he presents. The stamp of the college 
is the important thing after all and not the degree that is 
given. 

This question then of varying lengths in the college 
course would be eliminated if we could modify the degree 
or take it out of the question altogether. 

It must be said, however, in conclusion, that no arbi- 
trary standard can be set. A four-year course is good. 
In many cases a three-year course is good; in many cases 
a two-year course is essential. But certainly things are 
expected of a man who is, as we call it, liberally educated. 
There are certain fundamental things that he ought to have, 
certain fundamental subjects that he ought to have some 
acquaintance with. He should have a certain amount of 
appreciation for literature and art and for nature and for 
life; he should develop in his college a certain amount of 
initiative or capacity to go it alone in any or in many 
activities. He should be somewhat acquainted with the 
world in which he is to live. Now, the question, the fun- 
damental question, in the case, is whether in any period 
less than four years a man can get this capacity. 

Referring to that point, I wish to emphasize what was 
said by President Sanford, that he must be compelled,— 
I will use the word compelled—to improve his time. Some 
machinery should be developed in the four-year course 
that would require a man to do work, and to do it 
seriously. I agree to what was said, that a three-year 
course gives the impression, the initial impression that here 
is a place, this college is a place, because of its three years, 
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where a man must work. I think we ought to develop 
this same understanding precisely in a four-year course. 
Things I have emphasized here as necessary, if a man 
has a liberal education, I think require four years, four 
years of earnest, of conscientious application. I do not 
believe they can be given to the average student,—I am 
speaking of the average student,—in a shorter time than 
four years. I do not believe it can be done in three. 


CO-OPERATIVE PURCHASING FOR COLLEGES 


Joun C. Dinsmore, Purchasing Agent, University of 
Chicago 

The colleges of the country are beginning to feel 
the pinch of the world war. Income is decreased and 
_ the unit of cost of every item consumed has steadily in- 
creased for many months. Many necessary items have 
become so scarce that their market price is fixed by the 
conditions surrounding each sale. The price of a given 
commodity will often vary more than one hundred per 
cent in the same city in the same day, and many unscrupu- 
lous dealers have deliberately taken advantage of the 
situation. 

The most distressing feature of this condition is that 
it is the smaller institution of limited funds who can least 
afford it that often pays the fancy prices. 

The many instances of unresaonable cost, and the 
many requests for specific information have led to the 
conviction that there should be some central organization 
to assist the colleges to secure the right materials at the 
right price. Any plan which will centralize the buying of 
any group of institutions will yield handsome profits, 
through the lowered unit cost, and stabilizing of credits. 
The greatest saving would result from the _ intelligent 
standardization of materials. (The annual waste through 
the purchase of illy adopted materials, at too high costs, 
added to the sum of lost discounts would pay institutional 
operating expenses for many days.) 
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The following instances are selected at random: 

1. A well-known institution consumed three dozen 
mop wringers per year at an annual cost of $90.00. Last 
year they consumed eleven wringers at $44.00 each. The 
unit cost is 60% higher but the total annual cost is less 
than half. 

2. One of the best cleaning soaps I know of comes 
in a paste form. We found, however, that over half the 
soap issued in this form did not dissolve but was thrown 
out. We now issue the soap in liquid form. 

3. The boilers in a certain power plant were kept 
clean with a boiler compound costing 30c per pound. A 
similar equipment in the next block used as good a com- 
pound costing 10c per pound. 

4. The wooden floors in a State Street store lasted 
only a few months because they were mopped with sal 
soda and water. The sodium united with the potash in the 
wood leaving a dry lifeless floor that soon disintegrated. 

5. A beautiful marble floor was slowly dissolved by 
being cleaned with a strong potash soap. , 

6. The Pullman Car Company and the National Gov- 
ernment buy sheets and pillow slips on specifications de- 
scribing minutely the composition and texture of each 
thread and the number of threads to the square inch. As 
far as can be learned few colleges buy in this fashion. The 
Pullman Company saves some three inches on every sheet 
by using a narrow hem while most of the colleges still use 
the wide hems. 

7. The dishes in many college kitchens aré today 
being washed with lye. This lye unites with the grease on 
the dishes and produces a soap of unsurpassed nastiness. 
The first cost is low but the health risk is great. 

8. Another institution washes the dishes with the 
soap gotten in exchange for kitchen grease. The cost is 
low but this soap is made from the decaying carcasses of 
dogs and horses. 

9. One college uses carbon paper costing $3.00 per 
hundred while another pays fifty cents per hundred. 
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10. Sixteen inch bristle brooms cost one college $40.00 
a dozen while another uses near-bristle at $15.00 a dozen. 
Both are extravagant in dollars and cents. 

11. I find that examination books are supplied at 
various colleges for 5c each—2x5, 3x5 and 4x5. 

12. Millions of envelopes are consumed by our col- 
leges each year which have been printed one at a time on 
a Gordon press at a cost of about a dollar a thousand. 
These could be printed for less than one-fourth the 
cost before the paper was made into envelopes. This 
applies to a certain extent to letter heads as well. 

13. You will find one hundred different institutions 
using about forty different kinds of cleaning powders at a 
cost ranging from 3c to 10c per pound; surely they are not 
equally efficient dollar for dollar. 

14. A few weeks ago the head of the laboratories in 
a state institution wrote that the work of the institution 
was hampered by the high cost of alcohol which had grad- 
ually mounted to $7.50 per gallon. We suggested that he 
file a bond with the Internal Revenue department which 
should reduce his cost to $1.50 or less. This institution 
had been paying $300.00 a barrel too much for alcohol. 

While the instructors’ salaries are fixed with great 
accuracy, and the materials used in the laboratories are 
selected with care, the materials used in the operating de- 
partment of the great majority of institutions are selected 
by persons of limited experience, who cut and try until 
they find something that seems to fit. Some of them never 
do find anything that fits. While the head of the institu- 
tion is lying awake nights trying to make the income cover 
the budget the dollars are trickling away through waste 
in operating supplies which are bought at too high a cost, 
and are not fitted for the purpose to which they are put. 
This money belongs to the people and should be spent for 
the education of the students and not for the experiments 
of our head janitors. Let us confine our experiments to 
the laboratories. Instead of placing three hundred separate 
orders for carbolic acid with three hundred firms at three 
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hundred different prices, let us place one order with the 
man who makes it. Instead of buying washed cheese 
cloth. dusters at thirty-five cents a pound, let us take those 
old window shades and discarded maps, wash them our- 
selves and produce the same dusters at a fraction of the 
cost. Instead of buying a fancy disinfecting spray for 
the lavatories at a dollar and a half a gallon, let us use 
bleaching powder and water at ten cents a gallon. It will © 
do the job much better. 

The colleges of this country should have a central 
office manned by experts on materials, their uses and their 
cost, that would serve as a clearing house for information. 
This office should be gradually developed into a central 
bureau of purchases for college supplies. The saving 
effected in dollars and cents and man power will prove 
most satisfactory. 


Discussion 
Tuomas C. Howe, President of Butler College 

I have not had an opportunity to talk with Mr. Dins- 
more about his paper beyond a few minutes before he 
came into the hall, so I was not aware just what phase of 
co-operative purchasing he had in mind. I wish indeed 
that he might discuss the co-operative experiments of a 
good many colleges on intra-college purchasing instead of 
intercollege buying. I think it would be helpful to many 
of us to know what others are doing along those lines. For 
example, I have here a report of the Harvard Co-operative 
Society, which I presume is one of the oldest in the country, ° 
organized in 1882, which is now a great business concern 
as, doubtless, most of you know. Its business last year 
amounted to something like $561,000.00 gross, with a net 
profit of over $22,000.00, paying a dividend on cash pay- 
ments or on cash purchases of eight per cent and on credit 
purchases of six per cent. Those of us who have attended 
Harvard and have been members of that organization recall 
how helpful the Harvard Co-operative has been to us. Of 
course, I presume, there are a great many successful co- 
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operative purchasing agents throughout the country in the 
various colleges. At Indiana University we have one which 
I think was organized along in 1890, which has become very 
successful. 

Furthermore, I should have been glad to hear Mr. 
Dinsmore discuss the proposition of the co-operative inside 
of the college itself, because a good many of us need dis- 
cipline along that line. 

However, as to the phase that he has taken up here, 
that of a purchasing agency or of an information bureau 
for college purposes, it seems to me on that there can be 
absolutely no discussion. When it is suggested, the thing 
is settled I think. It may be one of the good results grow- - 
ing out of the war that we are compelled to economize. Be- 
cause of certain great agencies that have come into being, 
in recent years, we have been forced to look into our ex- 
penditures in a way we never had before. Now, here is 
another opportunity for rendering a very great service 
and there is not one of us who cannot profit by the informa- 
tion that we can get from a bureau of this sort. The 
purchasing problem of every one of us is doubtless differ- 
ent in some particulars from that of every one else. The 
college that is in a city has certain opportunities that the 
college out in the country, so to speak, has not. There 
would be the matter of the jealousy of local firms to be 
taken into account, people who have to be educated to learn 
that the college is not something to be preyed upon but that 
it is something to be supported. 

In the matter of textbook buying, of paper towels, of 
all kinds of paper, of stationery, of electric lamps, of 
canned goods, and all of the supplies that a college needs, 
it seems to me that we could profit tremendously by having 
at ieast at first, some sort of a bureau of information. I 
suppose, of course, that if we were going to have a buying 
agency it would be necessary to establish the credit of the 
constituent members and there might be some trouble there. 
It might be good for us to have our credit looked into and 
for us to learn what credit means and what we ought to do 
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to keep that credit good; also how we ought to take ad- 
vantage of our cash discounts. I think if you would ask 
Mr. Dinsmore you would find that they have saved a great 
deal of money at the University of Chicago under this 
efficient administration by taking proper advantage of cash 
discounts. I suspect a good many colleges neglect to save 
in this way simply by lazily putting off the payment of 
bills, until the time has gone when advantage might be taken 
of the discount. We have all seen that thing happen time 
and time again. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the only discussion, or only thing I 
could add here is this, that I should like very much to see 
some definite step taken at this time toward the establish- 
ment of a bureau of information, at least. Ultimately, we 
should aim toward the establishment of a joint purchasing 
agency. We sball all save very much by this means. There 
will have to come along with it the standardization of many 
kinds of supplies, examination books, perhaps the stand- 
ardization of our catalogs in size and form, so that we can 
purchase envelopes in very large quantities. Certainly we 
can save a great deal of money and we can commend our- 
selves to those who are our friends by showing good busi- 
ness sense in this direction. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I 
hope that someone will make a motion for the appointment 
of a committee to take this whole question into considera- 
tion, with the idea of reaching positive results. It seems 
to me it is one of the most timely subjects that could have 
been brought before us this morning. 


THE LAST TWO YEARS OF THE COLLEGE 
COURSE 
ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, President of Amherst College 
I have a very indefinite subject to talk on this after- 
noon and a very indefinite treatment of it to give. Mr. 
Nollen had written me that he would like me to talk about 
the last two years of the college course and it had been 
understood between us that some time or other the particu- 
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lar feature of this two years on which I should talk should 
be arranged. But he went to France and I am left lament- 
ing, not knowing exactly what to take up for discussion. 

I have questioned this in my mind, having looked 
over hurriedly the paper that was given this morning on 
the three-year course and recognizing the fact that all that 
any one of us ought to dare to say just now on the theme 
was said this morning and said with far clearer conception, 
far better formulation than I can hope to achieve. 

I shall limit myself therefore in the very short time I 
expect to take to saying just a word or two about the point 
of view from which it seems to me questions with regard 
to the last two years of the college course should be con- 
sidered. I have not very much to say about the specific 
questions. 

Somehow or other people want something done about 
the last two years of the college course. Somebody is 
greedy about it. Somebody wants it. I have the sense 
that if I were going to be robbed, if there were a man at 
the window coming up the ladder and I had a vague sort ' 
of feeling that something might happen, before he gets 
in I would like to at least get aware of the situation in a 
general way and see what the ground is and see what the 
rights and wrongs are. Maybe I have got something in 
my room that belongs to him and he has a perfect right to 
get in and take it. If so, I am not going to object; I would 
rather get out of the way. 

To put it in another way, I would rather like to talk 
about the pre-suppositions from which the question should 
be considered. I do not care so much today about the 
specific forms of the question but just what are the pre- 
suppositions we ought to have in mind as we tackle these 
questions. I suppose some day somebody will write a 
history of American college education. I mean another 
one. (Laughter). And when he does I hope he will make 
as the telling and most significant fact in determining the 
course of education, college education in America in the 
last forty or fifty years, this fact, that Charles Williams 
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Elliott was a chemist. For I personally think that that 
perhaps has had more to do with determining the course 
of our college theory and our college practice than any 
other single thing that we could lay our fingers on. Charles 
William Elliott was a chemist, and chemists have a certain 
point of view. I think that ought to be put together with 
this fact also, that Elliott’s coming into the presidency 
of Harvard came in the midst of a great scientific move- 
ment in this country as well as in other countries, and so 
our educational theory and practice during the last forty 
or fifty years has been largely determined by the point of 
view of the scientist. Well, I have simply this remark to 
say about the scientist, for whom I have the highest re- 
gard, they are intellectually the most naive persons we 
have. Intellectually they know less about their own pre- 
suppositions than anybody else, and I think it is inherent 
in the nature of the work. They have a far more definite 
piece of work to do. A scientist is a man who just tackles 
a straightforward problem from a point of view of a 
method and pre-suppositions that are perfectly matter of 
fact. He doesn’t need to question, he doesn’t need to 
criticise, he doesn’t need to raise any queries about the 
validity or the limits of the validity of his pre-suppositions. 

As one of them said to us last year when he came to 
tell us about the fundamental pre-suppositions of physics, 
“All you have to do is to take your yard stick and go out 
and measure and it is done, if you measure accurately.” 
Well now, I have a notion that the pre-suppositions of the 
scientific viewpoint have been getting into our educational 
theory pretty deeply, and I am afraid that this matter of 
the last two years of the college course may be too much 
affected b; those pre-suppositions and it is simply a warn- 
ing about them that I want to enter. When a man says to 
me, “I would like to cut off two years of the college course,” 
well, my flesh begins to creep and my blood begins to 
coagulate. There are things from which you can cut pieces 
and it doesn’t affect the others very much. Personally, I 
don’t think the college course is one of them. The effect 
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of Mr. Elliott’s work and of the scientific work in general 
has been this, that a college course is regarded as forty 
courses or twenty, if you like, five a year or ten a year, if 
you count half courses, and when you put four years to- 
gether you have forty. Now, that is what a college course 
is. It is very easy to count that two, or three, or six, or 
twenty, it doesn’t make very much difference. Cut off as 
many as necessary for your circumstances. I think there 
is a certain quality, you know, about the old lady who 
heard that the most dangerous car in a railway train is 
always the rear car and suggested that it be taken off. I 
have very much the same feeling about the suggestion of 
taking off the last two years of the college course. There 
will be another last two years, I hope, when those two are 
taken off. But somehow or other the figure does not seem 
to me to represent exactly the situation, and I feel rather 
as if with that situation we have a connection with Shy- 
lock; when you are going to cut out a pound of flesh it 
is all right to cut out the pound of flesh, but if the blood 
comes it is not all right. And my notion is that a college 
course properly constructed is the sort of thing from 
which the blood runs if you begin to cut it. It is not a 
conglomerate of external parts simply thrown together in 
four years; it has some essential unity. I have heard men 
say, under this influence of which I have been speaking, 
that the ideal of a college course is that you should get a 
little of everything and everything of something. 

Well, I don’t like a pre-supposition. I think it is a 
wholly false point of view, as if there were a lot of things, 
forty, fifty, sixty, a hundred, you don’t know how many, 
and you must get a little of each one and put them all to- 
gether and then must get all there is to be gotten of one. 
I think it is an exceedingly poor and mechanical and arti- 
ficial and external way of conceiving the college course. 

And so with regard to pre-suppositions, this is the 
thing I should like to say or indicate. I believe a college 
course, and I am speaking now of a liberal college course, 
I believe a college course is a living thing, with an essential, 
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organic unity. It is not an external combination of inde- 
pendent things which are brought together in collocation. 
It is not a thing that you can tear apart without affecting 
the parts. It is a living thing. You might just as well, in 
my opinion, talk about taking out the stomach as one of 
the parts, or taking out a brain and asking how it will do 
to take off the head and the neck, or the leg, and the left 
ear, or anything else you like. You can’t deal that way 
with a college course, it is not that sort of a thing; it is 
not a basket of apples; it is not a pile of brick; it is not 
a group of things at all; it is one thing, and that thing is 
life, and there is no use trying to cut it into parts. If you 
do I think you will lose it. 

Now, I suppose it is essential for me, if I say that, to 
say what I think that one thing is, and I am not going to 
take very long to do it. I shall be through with these ravel- 
ings in a minute or two. I should say, if I could remember 
what President King said at Dartmouth, if I could remem- 
ber it clearly enough, I should say that instead, because it is 
so much better. But I can’t remember it fully and so I 
will have to give you just a single principle. I think a 
liberal college course is an attempt to give a student at 
least the beginnings of a knowledge of the human situation. 
It is an attempt to make him acquainted with all human 
experience, human life as a single thing; just the life he has 
got to live in this world. To take that whole situation in 
which men live and make a young person acquainted with 
it. Now, that is what it is. You can’t cut off half of it 
and leave the other half, you have got to give it and give 
it all or else you don’t give it. The knowledge of the 
human situation as a whole it seems to me is what we have 
tried to give our boys. And the practical question sug- 
gested by my topic today is this: Could you give it, should 
you give up the last two years of the college course? My 
general impression is that you could not. 

I think the scientists have been fooling us, our liberal 
students at one point, and I think they have been getting 
gradually into our minds another conception of a college 
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course, at which I want to have a go for just a minute. 
They have been telling us,—and I think this is the way 
they got it into the course,—they have been telling us that 
the purpose of a college course is to train the mind and 
that any subject properly done, properly taught, would do 
it. Now, they have added to that this statement, which I 
think is perfectly true: That their subjects properly taught 
will train the mind and also that their subjects have cer- 
tain added advantages as well. And so they are saying, 
as they have said with regard to these last two years of 
the course, “Let the boy in his last two years take our sub- 
jects and he will come out with a thoroughly well trained 
mind and at the same time he will be ready for this pro- 
fession and then he will have the essentials of a liberal 
education.” I think the notion that it is the purpose of a 
college course to train the mind is about the worst notion 
we have of education. Some of my friends tell me that 
if you put a fellow into scientific studies and really teach 
him accuracy and thoroughness, teach him intellectual 
methods, teach him to face a fact, teach him to be honest, 
then he has got a good liberal education. And I say, how 
are you going to do it? And they say, “Well, it doesn’t 
make any difference how you do it and since it doesn’t 
make any difference he better take physics.” I am not so 
advised from the argument. You remember one Epictetus 
quotes from Pierro, and Pierro says, “There is no differ- 
ence between living and dying.” Somebody said to him, 
“Then why don’t you die?” And he said, “Because there 
is no difference.” 

Now, I am afraid of these arguments on which there 
is no difference, because somehow or other when there is 
no difference the choice seems to go the other way, and 
therefore I am looking for a difference. 

I understand men who teach science and the crafts 
say something else, “You want to train a boy’s mind well 
and then at the same time give him something useful. Sup- 
pose you teach him to build bridges. Now, if you teach 
him to build bridges there is no doubt about his being a 
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well trained man when he comes out. He will be able to 
think and will be able to face facts. He will be honest, 
he will be accurate, he will have an intellectual method.” 
And, you say, what about his religion? “Well, he will be 
able to handle his religion all right. He has got a good 
mind. You don’t need to worry about his religion. He can 
think straight and he will take care of his religion.” 

Well, now, to such a man it seems to me there is a 
very obvious answer. You can learn how to think care- 
fully, too, in the field of theology. You can learn to think 
straight there and be honest and face facts, and be accu- 
rate in the use of terms. Well, now, I would like to take 
a boy and train him in theology and get him thoroughly 
well trained and a well disciplined mind and then take him 
over to a bridge builder and ask him to let him take charge 
of the building of the next bridge and the bridge builder 
would say he doesn’t know anything about building bridges 
and I would say no, but he has got a good mind. He prob- 
ably would pitch me into the river, if he was near enough, 
because he knows perfectly well that you don’t learn what 
is necessary about theology by building bridges either. He 
may be willing to use the theologian for a bridge builder 
if he likes, but I would not be willing to travel over bridges 
that are built by a theological: student. And the thing 
works one way just as well as the other. The training 
theory of the mind is all nonsense. A man cannot get on 
in this world, I don’t care into what feature or phase of 
the world’s experience he goes; he cannot get on in the 
world unless he knows the things it is necessary to know 
about the world in which he is living. The notion or form 
or method of procedure as distinguished from the context 
to which it is to be applied is a sheer abstraction. The man 
who knows how to build a bridge doesn’t know how to 
get on in theology, necessarily, and the man who knows 
theology does not know how to build bridges necessarily ; 
and I am pretty sure our scientific men and our profes- 
sional friends have been fooling us a good bit on that point. 
And for my own part, after this I will always say, where it 
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doesn’t make any difference what a boy studies, “All right, 
I will take the theology and not the other.” 

My first pre-supposition then with regard to the four 
years of the college course or the two years of the college 
course is this: That there are certain things which a liber- 
ally educated man ought to know or to be on the way of 
knowing with regard to the world in which he lives, and 
every one of those ought to be the content or part of the 
content of a college course. I believe that every boy in 
college must study religion. Every boy in college must 
study science and must study them all as parts of an 
attempt to know the whole situation within which he is 
living. But, this rigid pre-supposition of the scientist has 
brought our whole curriculum into chaos and confusion. 
I teach every year a group of boys in philosophy without 
knowing or ever stopping to inquire what they have had 
before. Our teachers of history teach all the time fresh- 
men and sophomores, juniors and seniors, without the 
slightest regard to the question of whether they are sopho- 
mores or seniors; without the slightest relationship of what 
they have had before. The whole thing has fallen apart 
into forty disconnected bits and we simply are not sending 
out of our colleges boys who have begun to relate together 
an understanding of human experience. 

I am talking a lot about religion today and I have got 
to go back again, because I want to use it for purposes of 
illustration. I think the thing is showing itself, especially 
just now in the field of religion, this pre-supposition upon 
which our educational work is being based. We are not 
encouraging our students very much to study religion. 
They are studying other things, and I think if this two 
years cutting off were made in one form or another that 
tendency would be still further encouraged. I think our 
people who are in charge of religion are in very large 
measure responsible for a pretty bad tendency in the re- 
ligious world just now. It seems to me a good many of 
us are saying something like this, we are saying to boys— 
“Well, just let your religion stand very much as you get it. 
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Take it as you get it in your church, from your parents, 
in your social group. Let your morals stand very much in 
the same way. Hold fast to the essentials and keep your 
position secure in the church from which you came. Don’t 
let that be shaken. But study physics, study chemistry, 
study sociology, and study practical studies of various 
sorts and fit yourself for some calling in life.” 

And it seems to me very clear what has happened as 
a result of that. Our religions are not very much opposed 
just now; there isn’t very much opposition to the church, 
as I find it, in our social scheme. I very seldom hear any- 
body say anything against the church or the church point 
of view, or the church belief, or the church attitude. What 
I do find is that men simply ignore it. They are perfectly 
indifferent and more and more indifferent to it. And it 
seems to me a perfectly intelligible thing. Our boys are 
going out of our colleges year after year studying some- 
thing else, studying a dozen other things, but with no com- 
pelling sense of the institution really thinking about their 
religious life. Now, if it be the business of a liberal college 
education to get a boy or a girl started in acquaintance with 
the essential things of human experience, then I believe that 
every boy and girl in college ought to spend a considerable 
part of his or her time reflecting and criticising and ques- 
tioning and doubting and thinking about the essential fac- 
tors of religious life. 

But, I wish the church could have some good intelli- 
gent opposition. It is dying for lack of it. Intelligent 
men from one end of this country to the other, men whose 
intellects are alive and keen and active are not stimulated 
to thinking at all about that. I run into them in my own 
circle of friends and outside of my circle of friends con- 
stantly, the men who say, when you ask them about re- 
ligion, “Oh, well, I just accept that, you know; that is a 
matter of faith with me.” I have heard men say, “Well, I 
haven’t thought very much about it; I am too busy. I 
suppose it is all right.” I don’t think such men should 
be allowed to escape from our colleges. I think that in 
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our colleges we must take again more seriously this task of 
seeing to it that every pupil we get hold of gets the be- 
ginnings at least of an interpretation of the world in which 
he is living; some notion of those beliefs that religion has 
insisted on; the fundamental nature of things; some grasp 
on the essential values of human experience; some ac- 
quaintance with human institutions; some knowledge of 
their development; some acquaintance with the whole field 
of science as determining that life. Every boy that we must 
get hold of must get those things and we can’t let him go 
as one of our products without that. And I am afraid, I 
am very much afraid that our scientific pre-suppositions 
are pretty hostile to it. Now, as to the question of whether 
we will have to give up the last two years of the college 
course or not, I really don’t care very much. I am sure we 
will have to have four years to do our work. You can’t 
do that thing of which I have been speaking in two years. 
You cannot teach philosophy and social economic institu- 
tions, political science, and history and the sciences, and 
culture of esthetics, and literature; you can’t do that in 
two years. The four years as it stands is not enough to 
make a beginning of it. Perhaps if you can give us two 
years out of the school course we can give you two years 
for the professions of the world, but there is no possibility 
surely, there is no possibility that men in charge of the 
educational work of this country will accept the suggestion 
that the time given to building up the human interpretation, 
the time given to genuine understanding of human ex- 
perience is to be diminished. 

Every one of us draws his moral from the war, and 
I draw mine, but I don’t know what Mr. Thwing is going 
to say. I know he will do something to me for what I said a 
while ago about the history of American education. I don’t 
know what he is going to do for what I am saying, but I will 
say this: If anything is clear from this war, if it needed to be 
made clear, it is this, that men are fools; that men don’t 
know what they are about; that men are stupid; that men 
are carried away by special blind appetites and impulses, by 
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prejudices and by narrow thoughts, by silly provincialism; 
that men are going on forty straight roads, each man his 
own road and forgetting the understanding of each other 
and the understanding of human life as a whole. And 
surely this war won’t teach us that we are to do more of 
that. If there is one thing this war will do in my opinion 
it will teach us that nations have gone wrong by their 
special insights and if there is a change of two years to 
be made, in the liberal studies of this country, I say two 
years more rather than two years less. 


PROSPECTS OF LIBERAL EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES AFTER THE WAR 


CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, President of Western 
Reserve University 


SYNOPSIS 


“Education is called liberal because it is a liberator. 
It constitutes freedom. It gives to the mind a sense of 
being at home in any proper society. It offers to the mind 
a citizenship in every clime. Liberal education stands as a 
cause of the international mind. It creates a mind free 
from parochialism and provincialism. Liberal education 
stands for knowledge. But the knowledge is a sense of 
appreciation rather than an evaluation of simple facts. In 
the subject of history, the man of liberal education would 
not suffer inaccuracy in a statement of facts. Yet he would 
be intensely eager to point out the relation of these facts. 
In the subject of economics he would seek to understand 
phenomena as separate and definite pieces of knowledge. 
Yet he would also, and possibly more devotedly, seek to 
relate these phenomena to each other and to all forms of 
knowledge, scientific, linguistic, philosophic, esthetic. In 
the sciences, chemical, biological, geological, physical, the 
man of liberal education would emphasize the importance 
of seeing things as they are, and of making computations. 
But he would also devote himself to knowing the relations 
existing between chemistry and physics, between geology 
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and biology, between biology and physics, between geology 
and chemistry. In the subject of logic, he would know the 
worth of the familiar forms of the syllogism.” 

Liberal education is contrasted with what is called an 
education for efficiency. Efficiency “represents a civiliza- 
tion which makes for life’s material comforts, for life’s 
material splendors, for life’s material forces, conditions, 
causes, results, and rewards.” 

While there should be no depreciation of a material 
civilization, whose place should be “properly and fully 
recognized,” it is conclusive that the “education of effi- 
ciency, resulting in a civilization material, is in and of itself 
not a liberal education.” It does not set free the human 
mind. It does not give it the wherewithal to soar. “It 
makes no relationships.” 

An interpretation of liberal education as a form and 
definition of the intellect is true. But it is also open to 
the charge of being narrow. For liberal education belongs 
to a man as a whole. It is to “purify the heart, not simply 
for the vision of God, as intimates one of the greatest of 
the beatitudes, but also as a power of seeing all things.” 
It is to give strength to the will, to ennoble and enlarge the 
moral nature. It also is to give dignity and appreciation 
to the ethical faculty, aspiration and faith to the religious 
nature of man. 

Such an education is hard to create and to maintain 
in any society of whatever origin or constitution. It is 
especially hard to create and maintain it in a new society. 
For in new society the elemental material forces and facts 
have a place rather primary. After the simple material 
forces are created and used, the time, the strength, and the 
opportunity remaining for the fostering of a liberal edu- 
cation are slight. 

The modern world is essentially a new physical world. 
The forces chemical, electric, physical, that have been dis- 
covered, interpreted and applied, have made this old world 
a new world. All this has been done largely within a 
hundred years. 
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In this new world the cause of liberal education has 
inevitably suffered. Our civilization rather has been ma- 
terial, physical. 

It is believed that this material condition is to receive 
special emphasis in the decades following the war. The 
physical world is still to be upon us. The discovery and 
application of the results of discovery of nature’s forces 
is to continue. The whole world, material, economic, in- 
tellectual, physical, will apparently be flung into the melting 
pot and in the melting pot it may become a seething mass, 
so fierce will be the fires of man’s underlying and under- 
burning desires. 

Under such a condition there is reason to fear that the 
cause of liberal education will be obliged to fight for its 
very existence. 

After the close of the war, it will be obliged to meet 
the conditions of diminished demand for members of sev- 
eral of the chief professions. While the demand for archi- 
tects and for physicians will be increased, rather than 
diminished, the demand for lawyers, for clergymen, will 
suffer declension. The decline in demand will create a 
decline of interest in the great instruments and conditions 
of liberal learning. In this war, the loss of great and 
outstanding men has been tremendous. The best were the 
first to enter the service, and the best have given up their 
lives. The bare list of the names of the poets who have 
fallen gives a sense of chokiness. This loss is simply an 
intimation of the loss suffered among physicians and law- 
yers, architects, and other men of liberal sympathies and 
callings. Liberal learning will suffer, too, by the scarcity of 
men, scarcity caused not simply by the direct ravages of 
war, but also because of the great financial rewards be- 
longing to a life of research spent in industrialism. 

But humanity has a certain way of repairing its 
damages and of doing away with the ravages wrought 
upon and by itself. Like the forests losing their first 
growth, after which there is a second, though not so lux- 
uriant as the first, yet which does serve great uses, so the 
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intellectual condition may be even better than that which 
originally obtained, or which might have obtained. One 
believes that the cause of liberal learning cannot, and shall 
not, enter into a decline that shall prove to be permanent. 

It is the tendency in a new country and in this new 
world of ours to live in, and to appreciate only, the present. 
Humanity is so little inclined to gather up experiences! It 
repeats its mistakes. It learns no lessons, or it learns them 
very feebly. Its progress is slow. History, therefore, has, 
or should have, a special meaning. Its records of the past 
should prove to be present day pamphlets. History has 
ceased to be largely political, and has become also as largely 
social. At its best, the newspaper is a moving history, and 
becomes material for lasting values. . 

Liberal learning should give a large place to the con- 
tent of the work of the mind of man, as in poetry and 
essay. Such a content includes language. For language is 
only the vehicle through which literature expresses itself. 

Liberal learning should not neglect philosophy, the 
essence of the sciences. Philosophy, too, is the science of 
principles. It embraces psychology as the science of the 
mind, and logic as the method by which the mind works. 
On the conclusion of the war, men’s thoughts and men’s 
feelings will turn naturally to philosophy. In its needs 
the human spirit will find fullness and satisfaction in phil- 
osophy. 

But religion is to be a chief force, perhaps the chiefest 
force, in the reconstruction of mankind and in the promo- 
tion of liberal scholarship. 

To this quartette of great subjects, history, literature, 
philosophy, religion, and in the use of the elements of these 
great subjects, liberal education, in the decades following 
the close of the war should especially address itself. No 
other forces are comparable to these. They are not only 
the summa bona, but they are also the fortissima bona. 
They represent the past. For they gather up the past most 
completely. They represent the present. For they draw 
and embody the forces which constitute the modern world. 
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They are at once the powers and the materials, the human- 
ities and the humanity, and even the divinity which shall 
shape our ends. Because they represent the eternal spirit 
of humanity of the past, they shall make the eternal spirit 
of humanity in the future. 


THE CULTURAL ADVANTAGES OF FRENCH UNI- 
VERSITIES FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS 
Cuarves Cestre, Professor of the University of Bordeaux, 
now Exchange Professor in Harvard University 

Coming from Cambridge immediately and from France 
mediately to speak before this distinguished audience of 
representative educators of America bestows upon me a 
great honor and also a responsibility. I feel both. Before 
tackling my subject, French universities, I wish to make 
two preliminary remarks: First, that if I am brought 
by the development of my subject to bring about a com- 
parison between the French universities and the universities 
of an enemy country, I shall do it most impartially from 
well known facts, detaching myself as much as is humanly 
possible. Secondly, when I speak of French universities, 
I do not separate them in my mind from the universities 
of liberal nations, from English and American universities. 
If I dwell upon this particular subject, which is of interest 
to you and for which I have special competence, this close 
union is always and will be always in my mind. 

If French universities are not quite so well known 
in this country as they ought to be, it is through no fault 
of yours. It is partly due to the fact that thus far the 
French have been a stay-at-home nation. They have had 
great difficulty in wrenching themselves from the warmth 
of the French home. And another reason is an historical 
reason, the most important one, namely, that when Ameri- 
can colleges developed into universities in the sixties, they 
naturally looked for models to the country where uni- 
versities were most prosperous and most important, and they 
were German universities. It is only after 1870, when 
we had rid ourselves of a regime that had done no good 
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to France and that had not helped very much to develop 
the best qualities of the French mind, and also when we 
had received that strong and cruel stimulus of defeat that 
we aroused ourselves and that our universities began to 
take a great development. They are very much changed 
today from what they were in 1870 and it is in this new 
state of development and achievement that I am going to 
present them to you. 

I am not a man of science. I teach on the literary 
side. I teach English literature. Then I have very little 
to say on the scientific side, just a few remarks. Your 
students have gone to Germany, I mean your students of 
science, attracted mostly by the immense development of 
applied sciences in German universities. They have so 
well learned the lesson, so well derived from what they 
saw, with the best example, the best method, that you have 
now almost all that you want. Your magnificent institu- 
tions of Technology certainly yield to none. 

The French universities on the scientific side will 
hardly offer to you this development in applied sciences. 
We have latterly created institutions which may be of in- 
terest, institutes of electricity, especially in the Alps and 
some institutes of applied chemistry in the North, and the 
Northeast, at Nancy, and Lille, in our industrial countries. 
They may be of interest to you. I do not think you will 
find there many things that you have not. But the French 
universities on the scientific side will, I think, be most 
valuable to your students for the disinterested study of 
science. You know that the Germans, in spite of the im- 
mense development of their laboratories, are not creators. 
The actual progress that they have caused science to make 
is very scanty. They have been most skillful in develop- 
ing the principles laid down by the great men of science 
in England and in France. The development of abstract 
science in these countries was obtained because the French 
and English scientists have worked disinterestedly. Your 
students might have found our great men in the past, the 
great biologist Claude Bernard, the great chemist, Berthe- 
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lot, and will find our present men, at Toulouse, the chemist 
Sabatier, at Nancy, the chemist Grignard; they will find 
them in small laboratories, very badly equipped (what I 
mean is as far as luxury is concerned) ; and in those shop 
rooms with just the necessary instruments of work they 
have often made great discoveries. You know, the greatest 
men of science do not need even laboratories or instru- 
ments of science. Poinecaré simply worked just in his 
study and needed just a blackboard to indicate the record 
of his studies. It is the contact with those men, this touch 
in theoretical science that your students of science will go 
to France to find. 

But, I come to speak about what I am competent to 
speak of, the literary side. There let me state at the outset 
that we have learned much from Germany and we ought 
to. In the middle of the 19th century Germany was first 
to apply the new scientific spirit to literary studies. Lit- 
erary studies thus far had developed in England, in 
France, in this country, too, on the old humanistic lines 
handed down and preciously preserved from Greek and 
Latin antiquity, through the Middle Ages to the Rennais- 
sance in the 16th century, to the Jesuit schools in France 
in the 17th and 18th century down to the present day. We 
are very far from making little of those humanistic studies 
today, as I shall show later on, but they needed to be 
renewed. There were new fields of investigation, new ways 
of approach that had to be opened and the new scientific 
spirit that developed from the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, during the course of the century, had to be applied 
to those old lines of study. 

The Germans did it first and the merit goes to them 
They developed as you know philology, the minute and 
precise study in languages. There they did not invent. 
The founder of philology is the Frenchman, Champolion. 
But they applied those precise methods of study, the search 
for facts and the classification of facts to all languages and 
founded a new science. They developed text-criticism. 
Here again they had predecessors. Text-criticism began 
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in England and in France in the 18th century, but here 
again they managed to marshal around them an army of 
students to create those famous seminaries which were 
and are all producing co-operative scholarship that was 
valuable. They developed new methods of history, sift- 
ing evidence, collecting a great accumulation of data. All 
this was valuable. It is not beyond human strength to 
assimilate those methods. In fact, they were created partly 
because they answered a true ideal of science and partly 
because they were not above the mind of the average stu- 
dent, and it was possible to form there little battalions of 
workers of the mind that surround the German professor. 
The French have very materially assimilated those methods. 

The first movement was created by Taine and Renan 
and it has gone on ever since, We are now, I think, about 
as skilful as the Germans in card cataloguing, in archive 
raking, in the work of grave-digging, which has to be done 
even in the fields of literature; then we try to rise above 
this, to be able to appreciate the perfume of the human 
flowers that grow in literature. 

This lesson was the German lesson. We have learned 
it, but we have learned it without letting ourselves be 
smothered and choked, or, shall I use the proper figure, 
without letting ourselves be desiccated by those methods. 
We have managed to grasp the scientific method without 
letting go the old humanistic fervor and humanistic ideal- 
ism, and I shall say even more as I intend to prove at the 
end of this talk, we have succeeded in imtroducing the 
scientific spirit in the search of those humanistic values. We 
can speak about French scholarship now in a new sense, 
in a broad sense. How has French scholarship preserved 
its human character? First, because the French have 
never lost their taste for general ideas. We are never 
satisfied, the French mind is never satisfied, until on the 
accumulation of fact it can take a point of vantage to 
grasp, a vast and broad survey, and reach general con- 
clusions. And in this survey we are mostly in quest of the 
human values. Some of the work that we offer our stu- 
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dents, if they have a talent for accumulative scholarship, 
will be something like the German studies in philology or 
in text-criticism. We never take them away from this 
bent of their mind if they show it; but generally we try 
to direct the best students towards what we consider as 
more valuable facts and acquisitions. In our universities, 
as in yours, most of our students in the graduate schools 
intend to be teachers. Is it desirable that the future 
teachers of high schools, those who are to form citizens 
and men of the world, is it desirable that they should be 
philologians or archive investigators? To carry on their 
personal study they must be to some extent those patient 
and plodding workers and to advance science in some lines 
it is necessary sometimes to devote some ye*rs of one’s 
life to such work, but it is not desirable that high school 
teachers should imbibe that spirit exclusively and be led 
naturally to transmit it to young boys or girls. 

I had a surprise, which was not altogether pleasant, 
when I came to this country twenty years ago. 

Let me state first that I am a great admirer of the 
American college. The American college represents to me 
a form of preparation to life which is far superior to any 
institution that we have in France. Our Lycees let out 
young boys or girls too early, and when our universities 
receive them they are immediately graduate students, and 
they have not that intermediate stage in which the mind 
is allowed to expand in contact with other minds and with 
the social influence of your clubs or with your so frequent 
meetings of instructors with students. The college life as 
I have known it, as I have admired it, fills a gap which is 
allowed to remain yawning in French education, and I have 
written about that and shall write more. 

And, let me say that as a lover of the American col- 
lege, I ought to be a severe critic, and I have some criti- 
cism to offer. Some French girls have received the great 
advantage and honor of being called to girls’ colleges in 
America as holders of scholarships. Some of them are 
my students. They have written to me of their education 
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and the life that they find there, and while expressing their 
satisfaction and admiration, they have made some reserva- 
tions about the spirit of some of the courses. Those girls 
were specialists of English and with me they had had 
little chance of studying Chaucer. I had made them read 
from Chaucer because I considered that students must have 
read some Chaucer, but I could not devote much of my 
time to it. They had been attracted by the good-natured 
bonhommie of Chaucer, had been delighted in the few 
pages they had read with his interpretation of the religion 
of his time, his skill in story telling, his sense of humor, 
his delicate poetical touch, etc., his rendering of the chival- 
ric spirit. They were in love with Chaucer and they wanted 
to know him better, and they even did not shrink from 
studying middle English thoroughly so as to be able to 
read Chaucer more fluently and with better intelligence. 
They entered the Chaucer course and after three months 
they wrote to me, “We have been somewhat disappointed 
because we have been made to read five thousand lines of 
Chaucer with a view to discovering the essential final E 
in contradistinction to the unessential final E.” Of course, 
the students had to do this, but that most of their time and 
effort should be devoted to this and similar dry-as-dust 
seemed to them a rather narrow view of a liberal education. 
Just in passing, to make an illustration of the spirit that 
we try to avoid in our universities. If we must have a 
specialist in Chaucer, let us have him. We need some 
specialists in Chaucer, but in a girl’s college, in a college 
whose students, most of them, are going to scatter abroad 
in life to be able to inspire others with the love of great 
and noble and beautiful things, it seems to me to be rather 
a mistake to insist on this fanaticism, this idolatry of the 
mere accumulative scholarship. 

Then, we try to keep in contact with human values. 
We do mot discourage, but we do not encourage either our 
students to become dry as dust. What we consider as 
literary study proper, either in connection with ancient 
literature or with the modern humanities, is the methodical 
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effort to discover, throughout those noble monuments of 
the human mind, the conquest of man over himself and 
over brute force, expressed in splendid literary terms. We 
follow the progress of the spirit through the works of the 
Greeks and of the Latins, and that of the school men of 
the middle ages, and that of the humanists of the 16th 
century, and that of all the modern writers, including Ger- 
man writers at the time when they were great. We try 
to trace the expression of the human aspiration, as it be- 
came ever broader, applicable to ever larger classes of 
men, making more and more for greater enlightenment and 
happiness for the greater number. 

How have the greatest writers expressed the unwritten 
law, and brought about at every period and in every nation 
the contact of the spirit of the age with the eternal idea? 
We study through literature the rise of the modern ideal. 
Our critics of ancient literature study the democracy of 
Athens with a view to bringing out, to bringing into clear 
relief, what we may retain of the democracy of the ancients, 
blighted as it was with the institution of slavery, and what 
we ought to discard; what is permanent and what is 
ephermeral. 

We come to modern times. We attach the importance 
which they deserve to such precursors as Thomas More in 
English literature, Luther in the history of religious 
thought, Montaigne in French literature, the great ex- 
ponents of the liberal spirit. 

And then we come to the French 18th century, where 
our philosophers took up the great traditions of antiquity 
and vitalized them, because the progress of manners and 
the rise of the lower classes led them to hope that human 
reason would be able to overcome autocracy, despotism 
and the shackles that had thus far cramped the human 
mind. Our philosophers of the 18th century knew Ameri- 
ca; they learnt from, and built hopes on, the American 
democracy. Jefferson was a disciple of our philosophers, 
and La Fayette, in return, was a disciple of your republican 
statesmen. We take this exchange of thought into great 
account. 
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All this constitutes part of our studies. We bring 
those questions to bear upon the study of literature. Shall 
I tell you that this year the syllabus for our highest ex- 
amination, an examination the like of which you have not, 
it is called “l’agregation”—it is a competifive examination 
for which the best graduates of all the sixteen French uni- 
versities compete. It is held in Paris and only ten, or 
sometimes, in some branches, three, (as in English, for 
instance) succeed. It is a very hard test. That degree 
opens the way to a full professorship. Shall I tell you 
that on the syllabus for “l’agregation” this year, to cele- 
brate the entering of America into the conflict, this sub- 
ject has been introduced, one of the two general subjects: 
“The secularization of the Puritan spirit in American liter- 
ature,” with perscribed texts from Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Holmes and Whittier. Thus, to give you just an example, 
taken from the ideas that are familiar to you, you may 
judge of this attempt that we make to extract human values 
from literature; you see what effort French students, who 
have lived in the French atmosphere, make to understand 
the spirit of the great foreign countries and to appreciate 
the contribution of each to the ideal common to all—I 
mean, all those who have entered the movement of modern 
thought and tend toward the same goal of international 
morality, legality and peace. 

Finally, I think we have avoided some of the most 
flagrant evils of German scholarship—the narrow con- 
ception of scholarship—by keeping true to self-criticism. 
We have not believed that the subject upon which a man 
spent years and sometimes a whole life was the greatest 
subject. We have not the pride of discovery in a little 
field that after all may be very insignificant when you 
consider the whole mass of human efforts. We have kept 
the faculty of self-criticism for this, and also to prevent us 
from raising on a pedestal any merely national quality. We 
consider that France has her part to play among the whole 
community of nations; that she ought to do her part with 
zest, with strenuousness, with devotion. But we do not 
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consider that this part is superior to any other, is higher 
than any other. We try by self-criticism to make a just 
estimate of our part, and nothing more. 

After this general review of the defects that we try to 
avoid and some of the qualities that we attempt to develop, 
let me come to a closer study of the various branches on 
the literary side such as we have developed them in our 
universities. 

Phliosophy. In philosophy various schools are repre- 
sented in France. They have common characteristics. All 
our philosophers more or less derive from Descartes, and 
all of them have kept the clear logic and organized mind of 
Descartes,—even when they call themselves intuitionists. 
Some place introspection foremost. They listen, as Berg- 
son would say, to the voice from the depths of man’s 
heart; but all, Bergson himself, when they come to express 
their philosophy, resort to the strong dialetics and clear 
expression of Descartes. We have our intuitionists that 
we called in former times spiritualists, and they are second 
to none. Perhaps what is more characteristic of French 
philosophy today is the development of positivism. It is a 
study of human facts and an attempt to extract from the 
spectacle of mankind in the past and in the present the 
great truths that are the essentials of humanity. This is 
essentially the scientific spirit applied to philosophy. Au- 
guste Comte was struck by the great prominence of social 
facts. He discovered that in the individual, genius, the 
spark of genius that may be in him is in great part in- 
debted to the nations on which he has been brought, the 
achievement of the nation to which he belongs, the spirit 
of the age. And Auguste Comte has established a method 
to study social facts. This method has been developed by 
his disciples, the most famous of whom has just died of 
a broken heart after his son had been killed at the front, 
Durkheim. He is very well known through his works on 
labor, on religion, and through many articles published 
yearly in the famous Année Sociologique. Through the 
French method of attention given to humanity in man, we 
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have a strong school of psychologists. We have not 
despised the new psychology, the psychology that makes 
use of those instruments which I have seen in such large 
numbers. The Binet test is well known in this country. 
But we keep in its right place the psychology of observa- 
tion, of penetration into the recesses of the human mind 
and you know that this work has been done splendidly in 
the last thirty or forty years by Theodule Ribot with his 
works on the “Feelings,” on “Passons,” on “Imagination,” 
a true work of introspection and keen analysis. The gen- 
eral spirit of French philosophy, whether it calls itself 
spiritualistic or positivistic, is animated by a noble idealism. 

I may say without any intention of boasting that the 
French nation is the most idealistic of all. Why? Not be- 
cause we are more capable of enthusiasm for the ideal, but 
because we do not separate the ideal from the real. Our 
clear, logical mind, has led us to believe that facts may be 
moulded by human reason and that the ideal consists in 
making an effort to transform facts. This is the great 
principle that animated our men of the great Revolution. 
They carried it so far that at that moment they caused the 
religious ideal of the past to pass “en bloc,” into a political 
and social ideal, and made a hopeless attempt to realize the 
infinite, the absolute in this world. Experience has tamed 
down our attempts but the French have never lost hope in 
this work of transforming the real into something better. 

And this is why I say that we are true idealists, be- 
cause we work, sometimes at the cost of great disappoint- 
ments to raise human life to a higher level. This explains 
why political creeds are so earnest in France, because the 
French take politics seriously; they all believe (except, 
perhaps, the politicians), but the people, the people who 
elect the politicians, really believe that by dint of think- 
ing, by dint of striving, sometimes by dint of fighting, they 
will better the social conditions and the institutions under 
which they are called to live. This spirit of idealism ani- 
mates and humanizes French philosophy in all its aspects. 
We do not separate theoretical philosophy from political 
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and social philosophy. I have given an example of it 
when I have mentioned the work of Durkheim. This is 
an important side of our life, and the French productions 
countenance this view. I can say that French literature is 
supreme in having expressed the political and social ideal 
from the 18th century downwards. We consider, and I 
think we are not mistaken, that the work of the phil- 
osophers of the 18th century deserves to live and to be 
studied for long years to come, because it is the digest, the 
sum total of the wisdom of the past viltalized by the 
Christian ideal and modernized in contact with the facts 
of today. Our idealists and reformers of the 18th century, 
—even that great name and despicable character, J. J. 
Rousseau, a man whose work is far greater than his char- 
acter and his life—have done great work, not simply be- 
cause they have expressed with emotion and with that 
French clearness the ideas that were floating in the air in 
the 18th century, but also because they have neglected noth- 
ing of the great traditions of the past; because they are in 
agreement with the great works of Greece and of Rome, 
with the moral and social doctrine of Platonic and Chris- 
tian individualism. 

Some modern critics, when they study the doctrine of 
J. J. Rousseau, which is a doctrine of intuition, a doctrine 
of the pre-eminence of feeling, say: the whole of German 
philosophy, that philosophy which has brought about the 
most terrible cataclysm of all history, the whole of Ger- 
man philosophy, is a philosophy of intuition. They main- 
tain that they discover truth in themselves, and that they 
do not want to compare this voice of the inner man with 
anything that has come to them from other nations, This 
is German philosophy. It is not the philosophy of Rous- 
seau. Rousseau called upon what he called “conscience,” 
but it was for the most part the feelings common to the 
noblest of mankind. He called those forces of feeling to 
the rescue to give a new impulse to the best thought of 
the past. And, as an instance of it, I wish simply to men- 
tion the enthusiasm for things Roman, which is character- 
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istic of the French Revolution. And even when the French 
Revolution had degenerated into that form of imperialism, 
which was going to be a bane for the modern world, even 
at that time, Napoleon reverted to Roman institutions and 
borrowed from Roman institutions his first title of “con- 
sul” and then his second title of “emperor.” This worship 
of Roman things, of things Latin, was a tradition which 
came to the French philosophers of the 18th century from 
the 17th and from the 16th century. They were conscious 
of connecting the thought of the present with the. best 
thoughts of the past. This was the great difference be- 
tween intuition as they understood it and intuition as it 
was practiced later on by Hegel and his school, because 
that school has severed the old ties which bind the thought 
of today with the whole progress of idealism. The French 
have always had their eyes on the continuity of human 
thought. It is by the practice of this idealistic philosophy, 
or, to borrow a sentence from J. Rousseau, from this appli- 
cation of morals to political and social life that has grown 
this French nation which we call today the principle of 
nationalities. The principle of nationalities first grew at 
the time of the French Revolution, when, as you know, the 
word “patriot” meant both he who was ready to lay 
down his life for the defense of the Republic against the 
coalition of tyrants and also he who felt that French patri- 
otism meant devoted love of all mankind. And this en- 
thusiasm is the saving grace of that blindness with which 
the French later on followed Napoleon. Napoleon was 
skillful enough in letting the French believe that that con- 
quest of the world which he was undertaking for his own 
selfish purposes was meant to spread abroad the new moral 
idealism applied to politics and to social life, which they felt 
was the truth of the future. They created at that moment in 
France the new spirit of nationality. French patriotism, 
which is very old, which we trace back at any rate as far 
as Jeanne D’Arc, at the time of the hundred years’ war, 
took a fervor, an intensity, which it had never had yet, 
at the time of the French Revolution. The great difference, 
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need I mention it, between the French Revolution and the 
Russian Revolution is that France gave the example to the 
world of unparallelel sacrifice to defend the country against 
the coalition of the world (into which as you remember, 
even England had entered). The Russian Revolution, un- 
fortunately, shows utter incapacity even in protecting their 
frontier, the most blamable self-abandonment. 

Well, the spirit of nationality rose at that moment; 
and then after that interregnum which is represented by 
the French Empire, blossomed forth again, and, during the 
19th century, the French have done their best to compen- 
sate for what Napoleon had done by encouraging and fos- 
tering the spirit of nationality. They helped Greece be- 
come a nation; they protected the Italians and fought for 
them, and they tried to protect Poland. 

This spirit of nationality is one of the great principles 
for which we are fighting today, so that the nations who 
have created for themselves a name in history, even the 
small, weak nations, that sometimes are great in spirit and 
great by the traditions that they have bequeathed to the 
world, ought to survive, ought to have the right to fulfill 
their destiny, and it is for this that we are fighting. This . 
is the spirit of political philosophy as it is taught in French 
universities. 

History. We have developed the auxiliary sciences of 
history, archaeology, paleography, etc. We have brought 
to bear philology, the history of religion, etc., upon the 
accurate knowledge of history. In this we have nothing 
original. But, I think we do as well as the Germans. What 
is characteristic in the teaching of French history is its 
impartiality and broadness, its breadth of view. 

Our historians have tried to render justice to all na- 
tions. They consider not simply the history of France but 
the history of the world. What you see in the hands of 
the pupils of our high schools is not a mere history of 
France but a history of Europe, with chapters devoted to 
all the nations of the world. As an example of our im- 
partiality, I will cite the works of Lavisse, the historian 
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of Prussia. Lavisse renders justice to the public spirited 
governors of Prussia, even to Frederick the Great. But 
he does not take Carlyle’s view of Frederick the Great. 
Nobody ought to take Carlyle’s view. He is careful to 
show that this man who wrote the anti-Machivelli when 
he was 18 and under the influence of the French philoso- 
phers, soon, when he became the ruler, turned out the 
modern Machivelli, the conqueror, the breaker of treaties, 
the man who set down the shameful principles of German 
world-politics up to today. Lavisse is careful to show 
that. At the same time he shows that in his inner politics 
Frederick was capable of practicing as he terms it, 
“Deutsche Treue,” within the limits of the tribe, for the 
benefit of his compatriots. 

Our great historian, Albert Sorel, the historian of the 
diplomacy of the French Revolution, has rendered a splen- 
did tribute to England, and yet England was then a bitter 
enemy to France. But Albert Sorel (who must not be 
confused with the socialist, George Sorel), Sorel, who be- 
longed to an old family and who decidedly leant toward the 
conservative party in France, yet showed the part that 
England played to maintain the balance of Europe against 
France, and this is one of the leading thoughts of those 
four monumental volumes of the history of diplomacy 
during the French Revolution. French history is impartial, 
it is honest, it has never been used either by any university 
professor or by any humble high school teacher to exalt 
unduly French achievements or French superiority. Our 
teachers are patriots and they know how to speak of 
Jeanne d’Arc and to show the constructive and lasting 
work of Napoleon, his being instrumental in founding the 
code civil, our law, his creating the French institutions 
under which we live today, in preparing the future devel- 
opment of Italy and even of Germany. They show us the 
constructive work of Napoleon and at the same time retain 
the critical spirit. French history as it is taught in uni- 
versities or in schools never makes patriotism a sort of 
idolatry. It keeps away from that distortion of the na- 
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tional spirit which has corrupted the minds of the Ger- 
mans and, unfortunately, as you know, the minds of his- 
tory, their greatest historians. Even the great Mommsen 
in spite of his uncontested eminence as a historian, studied 
in Rome, as you know, the Imperial age, with a view to 
exalting the imperial form of government. 

I do not need to mention Treitschke, whom one of my 
American colleagues called the greatest hater he had 
ever known. Shall I mention the part that Lamprecht ac- 
cepted to play a few months before the war, and which 
has been discovered recently by the French Secret Service. 
Lamprecht had accepted to be sent to France to the French 
town of Soissons (which has suffered so much, as you 
know from the fighting of these three years and a half) ; 
he was sent there in order to ascertain the importance of 
the Germanic element in the population of that district (!), 
and to decide whether the city and the population ought 
not to be annexed to Germany. This is the work, the 
task of the historians, as it is the work of their philologians 
when they study our dialects. It is with the purpose of 
establishing that France is composed of separate nationali- 
ties and that she has no right to be united; that in the 
future, France ought to be divided into what they call his- 
tile provinces. This way of transforming history, of trans- 
forming philology is quite characteristic. 

Shall I mention the way they transform literature? 
They discover either by racial origin or by reason of the 
philological character of the proper names that Shakespeare 
is German, that Dante is German, that Moliere is German. 
(Laughter. ) 

Literature is the last point that I shall take up in this 
description. I think I ought to spend a few minutes in try- 
ing to show what methods of literary criticism we apply to 
the study of literatures, either ancient or modern. We try 
to make our classes in the universities living; that is, not 
allowing our students simply to take notes carefully, to re- 
vise them and to repeat them at the examinations. In the 
course of three or four years we try to bring our students 
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to do some original work of literary criticism upon the texts. 
Of course, they are not to invent everything. They are not 
expected to do again on their own account the work that 
has been done by generations of critics from Quintillian 
down to St. Beuve. They have first to receive all due in- 
formation. But we take it that this information for the 
most part may be derived from books. The professor gives 
his course on one particular point. The general information 
they have to get from books of reference. And then be- 
sides one course given in the week, what do we do in the 
class-rooms? We ask the students to study beforehand, a 
week, two weeks, a month beforehand, a particularly sig- 
nificant passage. Let me take my illustration from English 
literature. I gave it at the Association of Modern Lan- 
guages at New Haven recently and it was considered as of 
some interest: Suppose that the students have acquired 
from the study of the best books and from the course of 
the professor a good knowledge of Wordsworth. Now, one 
of them will be asked to study twenty significant lines, 
chosen by the professor, that contain one salient character- 
istic of the poet, or several, and then the student will be 
given an hour to speak before the class. He will extract 
from those twenty lines those characteristics, bring out and 
appraise the poetical motives, the quality of the imagination, 
the quality of the feelings. To reach the true human value 
of those poetical motives he is supposed to know not only 
the whole work of Wordsworth, but the work of the con- 
temporary romanticists. He has to know the romantic tem- 
per and the peculiar variety which it presents in Words- 
worth. He is supposed to be somewhat grounded in psy- 
chology ; to have read, for instance, in Ribot (whom I have 
mentioned) what he says, for instance, about the sentiment 
. of the sublime. A great light may be thrown upon the 
peculiar response of Wordsworth to the sublime, from this 
theoretical and accurate study of psychology. In under- 
standing and describing the peculiar doctrine of Words- 
worth, his religion of nature, the student will be expected to 
know William James’ Religious Experience. He will have 
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to know not only the influences that have exerted themselves 
upon Wordsworth, but the general spirit of the age, to be 
capable to bring to bear on his work the historical and 
social knowledge of the particular period. He will study 
the words. I do not mean here the meaning of the words. 
Our students are supposed to know English, and those who 
have come thus far, certainly know the correct meaning of 
words, but to grasp and bring out the full expressive value 
of some words. Some of those words are peculiar to 
Wordsworth, he doesn’t use them exactly with the same con- 
notations as his contemporaries, certainly not in the same 
sense always as Spencer or Milton. Some of those words 
are loaded with values that belong to the period and the 
student has to bring them out. Some others call into our 
mind images. Some appeal more directly to our feelings. 
All these remarks fall within the pale of methodical study ; 
and this, I think, is a rather interesting application of the 
scientific spirit to the study of literature. Some categories 
of thought have had to be established. They are not the 
same for the Puritan poet, Milton, or for the humanistic 
poet, Spencer, or for the romantic poet, Wordsworth. They 
differ, but still some coincide, and it is possible after two 
or three years for the student to have categories present 
in his mind so as to be able to guide his own analysis from 
notions ready at hand. And, of course, the peculiar knowl- 
edge of a poet or of a period combined with the use of those 
categories will enable him, even if he has only average qual- 
ities of intelligence, to do individual, if not original, literary 
work. And when he becomes a teacher of a high school he 
will be able to present the study of the texts to the pupils 
of the higher forms of the Latin texts, if he teaches the 
humanities, of the English, French or German texts; if he 
is a teacher of modern languages, in a living manner, not 
simply translating the passage, or having only remarks about 
the grammar or the syntax or the philology, remarks which 
have to be given, of course, but which are just a beginning 
just a stepping stone towards the better and more valuable 
qualities—he will be able to bring out the human values 
of those texts. 
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Of course, the exercises that are given in the univer- 
sity are far more exhaustive than similar exercises given 
in the high school, but it is a question of tact for the teacher 
to know how far he can distribute to the young boys this 
literary knowledge, this method of literary criticism, which 
is, I think, one of the original things which we have to pre- 
sent to the American students when they come. 

Then, we will first give them an idea of how they can 
make their own studies interesting, living, vital, and full 
of the appeal of humanity; secondly, show them how it is 
possible to transpose their own knowledge, to place it 
within the reach of young boys or girls and really introduce 
the study of the humanities into the high schools. 

I do hope your American students will come to the 
French universities after the war. The French universities, 
the sixteen French universities and the University of 
Paris, are preparing to receive them. All the material 
knowledge that you, Presidents, ought to know about 
French universities is given in the book which was pub- 
lished recently in America, “French Science and Learning,” 
compiled, as you know, by some of the best men in your 
country. A French descriptive book may also be gotten 
from the “Office des Universités Francaises,” 96 Boul. Ras- 
pail. If you ask for it, it will be sent to you. The sub- 
stance of it is contained in that book, ‘French Science and 
Learning,” published in America. 

But I want to say a few words about more particular 
points, about the conditions which your students are to find 
over there. Well, first, there is a point which is preoccu- 
pying and has justly preoccupied many of you: Are the 
American students who go to France to find means of pre- 
paring for a degree that is important for their future ca- 
reer in this country? For some time France had to offer 
to them only an inaccessible higher degree, that of “Docteur- 
és-Lettres.” French students do not prepare for this Doc- 
tor’s degree at the university; they prepare for the Univer- 
sity degree that corresponds to the Master of Arts’ degree, 
and then study two or three or four years to prepare for 
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“lVagrégation,” that competitive examination which leads to 
a professorship in a lycée. But if they intend to become 
university professors, they prepare for it later, while teach- 
ing, and some of them work at their thése, which they gen- 
erally have begun at the university, where they had a large 
library at hand, five or six or ten years. 

This degree was certainly inaccessible for foreign stu- 
dents. But, there has been in existence in the last fifteen 
years in French universities a doctor’s degree called the Doc- 
torat d’ Université. The Doctorat d’ Université requires the 
writing of a dissertation which is not necessarily very bulky ; 
a hundred pages in print are sufficient. The subject must be, 
of course, new, original, having been agreed upon by the 
professor or several professors of a French university. It 
is admitted that the materials may be brought over from 
this country. It may be written in English. And then 
while the student is perfecting his studies in French, the 
final work may be done in one year. An American degree, 
either, I suppose (the thing has not been quite settled yet), 
the Bachelor’s degree or Master of Arts’ degree would be 
sufficient, to be able to prepare for the Doctorat d’ Univer- 
sité. It might be even represented by the two initials, U. D., 
University Doctor. This, I think, is an important point. 

Besides, there are inferior degrees that would qualify 
a man excellently to teach French in high schools. This 
Doctor’s degree, of course, would be reserved for men who 
intend to teach in universities, to become university instruc- 
tors, but for high school teachers we have two degrees of 
various importance, one called Certificat d’ Aptitude, which 
might be taken after one year’s study; another, Dipléme d’ 
Etudes Supérieures, which might be taken after two years. 

These degrees represent two grades. A student who 
goes to France to perfect his knowledge of French, by tak- 
ing the special courses for foreign students (the special 
courses in French grammar, composition, etc.) may learn 
how to write a French essay, how to comment simply but 
accurately upon the text of a French classic, and then get 
his certificate, and, I suppose, he would be entitled to teach 
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in the lower forms of your high schools. Or, if he comes 
with a greater proficiency in French, if he can approach lit- 
erary studies, and follow general survey courses in French 
literature, French history, history of thought, history of 
arts, and take an examination in those courses, at the same 
time practising on French authors this mode of literary 
criticism which I have explained and which would be rep- 
resented either in written or in oral form at the examina- 
tion, then he might get the second degree, and this would 
qualify him to teach French in the higher forms of your 
high schools. And then if he comes with a very good 
knowledge of French and wants to do scholarly work and 
be classified among the investigators, to become later an 
instructor of French in a university, then he may come 
with ready materials or gather materials in a French uni- 
versity and write his dissertation for the U. D., or “Doc- 
torat d’ Université). 

Now, as to the material conditions in all French cities. 
All French universities are preparing to offer to American 
students the most comfortable and valuable conditions of 
living so as to give them a pleasant time in France and the 
best opportunities for their studies. Thus far it has been 
very difficult to induce French families to open their doors 
to foreigners. The French family is very close, something 
like a sacred thing. But they have changed this for Amer- 
ican students, and the appeal which I launched in Bordeaux 
to know how many families would be willing to receive 
American students outreached my expectations. Three 
hundred families answered, offering accommodations at 
from two hundred francs to four hundred francs a month, 
including everything, conversation included. 

And, not only the families, but the city authorities are 
interested in the coming of your students. In Bordeaux, 
for instance, there will be a committee of welcome formed 
of the merchants of the city, and they intend to have parties 
where your American students can meet their wives and 
daughters, to make them feel something of the social French 
life. And then we university people will organize excur- 
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sions to the historical or artistic monuments of the environs, 
which are always so numerous in France. I think under 
those conditions your students will feel quite at home with 
us, and they may be sure that the spirit in which we re- 
ceive them will be very friendly, very cordial, enthusiastic. 

Our athletic clubs are going to be open to your stu- 
dents. Bordeaux has athletic clubs. There are some in 
other universities, too, but Bordeaux, perhaps because of 
the very old memories of the close relations with England, 
has developed sporting clubs in greater number and more 
prosperous than other towns. Our varsity football team is 
the only one that ever beat the English. The English say 
that the team that was beaten wasn’t a good team. (Laugh- 
ter.) But never mind. And the tennis club will be open, 
too. 

Well, then, with this spirit, I do hope that the habit 
may be taken up by some American students of coming 
over there. The conditions in which they wiil live will not 
be expensive. The advantages, intellectually, culturally, so- 
cially, artistically, that they will find, are, I think, worth 
considering. And besides, gentlemen, what a great element 
it would be in bringing together our two countries. I as- 
sure you that the French will make a great effort in the 
future to overcome their dislike of traveling and come to 
America. I was the first twenty years ago to come over 
as a graduate student to Harvard University. My parents 
almost considered me as lost—I had to cross the ocean. . . 

How did I come to wish to be instructed here, to 
perfect my studies in English here? I had already gone 
through “l’agrégation” in France. I considered my studies 
as completed. What induced me to come over here is that 
I met in Paris the first two holders of fellowships that were 
sent from Harvard to Paris. Thus far they had always 
been sent to Germany. Twenty-one years ago, in 1896, 
two of them were sent to Paris. I became acquainted with 
them. We formed an intimate friendship. They showed 
me the Catalogue of Harvard. They gave me viva voce an 
enthusiastic description of the courses in English and then 
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I formed the resolution of coming over here, because I felt 
that I would find invaluable elements for the perfection of 
my studies in English. I was not deceived. ° 

Well, you see how things are connected. Now, twenty 
years afterwards, I am back as an exchange professor at 
Harvard and in the interim there has been a private foun- 
dation for French lectures at American universities and for 
American lectures in French universities. I hope that other 
universities will strike this same agreement with the French 
Government. The French Government is quite willing to 
do it. They bear the expenses of our travel and stay here. 
And I shall not be satisfied until we have every year as 
many . American professors as we have universities in 
France, sixteen in the provinces and one in Paris, seven- 
teen. These visits, both of professors and of students, will 
tighten the ties between the two countries. This time is 
particularly favorable to it. You know it, but I wish to 
express the new reasons that I have had, of feeling the 
closeness of the friendship of America for France: It is 
the late pronouncement of your President. When I read in 
an evening paper in Boston three days ago that President 
Wilson has pronounced this memorable sentence about 
Alsace-Lorraine, I was moved almost to tears. This ques- 
tion for us is not merely a national question. It is not only 
the fact that we have been violently, brutally separated 
from a member of our own French family; but it is a ques- 
tion of universal right because we have defended, sustained 
the principle of nationalities, because we think that national- 
ities have a right to live and develop, as well as individuals, 
because we are strong individualists, both for citizens of 
a nation, and for the nations in the great community of 
peoples, and we consider this injustice as the greatest crime 
against the modern spirit, and this because the French have 
never separated in their idealism the right concerning them- 
selves from the right concerning all mankind. And we 
could not admit of any compromise upon this question. And 
then when I read that President Wilson in so noble terms 
said that: “The wrong done to France in 1871 was to be 
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righted and thus a just basis established for the peace of 
the world,” I felt that this sentence would have immense 
consequences in France. (Applause.) I feel sure that all 
my countrymen will take this sentence as I myself have 
taken it here (far from them, but still vibrating with their 
feelings), that they will feel that this terrible sacrifice of 
three years and a half that we have made has not been in 
vain. 


OUR ALLIES’ EXPECTATIONS 
LyMAN Pierson PowE Lt, President of Hobart College: 


Our Allies naturally expect of American colleges pre- 
cisely what our colleges are giving,—men to fight and minds 
to understand. But their own institutions set us an example 
when the war began. No groups in England responded 
more promptly than Oxford and Cambridge. Even the 
academic careless and intra-mural irresponsible went forth 
without delay to face such hardships as cave men never 
could endure, to discharge with high intelligence and dig- 
nity the heaviest duties, to care for the men they officered 
with trained efficiency and brooding love, and for their 
country’s sake to lay them down and die without a thought 
of self like Philip Brown of Oxford, whose only words as 
life was ebbing were in praise of his devoted servant. The 
Cambridge and Oxford we have known have almost ceased 
to be. Certainly never again can they be what they were 
before the war despoiled them of their human treasures. 

As in England, so I found the situation in la belle 
France. Her universities, too, were quick to give their all. 
As I looked at the roster of students and teachers who 
had already died that France—yes, and America as well— 
may live, I wondered that their institutions have tried to 
teach at all in this war-time. But for the doubling of the 
women attendance at Paris, Bordeaux and other places, I 
doubt that all the doors could have been kept open. With 
the conservation of intelligence marked by keeping at their 
studies the few who could not fight, I understand last 
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September the unwonted and unstinted praise of Mr. Kip- 
ling that there “the men are wrought to an edge of steel, 
and the women are a line of fire behind them.” 

Our Allies ask nothing of our colleges. But they pay 
them the high compliment already justified of appraising 
them at the high valuation their own institutions have de- 
served, of assuming that they will be driven to their utmost 
by the same sense of the absolute rightness of the cause, 
the same ruthless devotion unmarred by petty hate, the 
same irreconcilable contradiction between Teutonic thinking 
and our own, the same unspeakable horror of a world war 
so ante-primitive and so ultra-barbaric that as he died the 
young English scholar, Heath, murmured, “These are the 
days when men should be born without mothers.” 

We shall not disappoint our noble friends across the 
sea. Our college boys will do their duty. They will give 
the last full measure of devotion. Harvard and Yale, Chi- 
cago and Oberlin, California and Reed will stand cheek by 
jowl with Oxford and Cambridge, London and Paris, Dijon 
and Bordeaux in presenting an unbreakable front of racial 
and righteous culture against a kultur officially championed 
at the outbreak of the war not merely by the Government 
but also by university professors, scientific men, historians 
and publicists who declared that civilization depends on 
“the victory of German militarism,” and endorsed the view 
that “Kultur must rear its domes over mountains of corpses, 
oceans of tears, and the death rattle of the conquered.” 

To beat Germany is merely the first task. Co-operat- 
ing with our Allies we shall perform it. The larger ques- 
tion educators must soon face is this,—shall we fail our 
friends in helping them re-educate the world on the model 
furnished by the League to Enforce Peace of which Ger- 
many—as Bethman-Hollweg insolently says,—‘“is quite 
willing to put herself at the head.” Will our thinking be 
as clear in winning lasting peace as our conduct is courag- 
eous in the winning of the war? Are we going to be fooled 
by German intrigue in the one as in the other? 

Outside college walls, the temptation to scramble for 
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the lion’s share of the results may prove as irresistible as 
in 1815 when the Congress of Vienna reached the zenith of 
futility and folly with Waterloo as yet unfought. Inside 
college walls, there must be no murkiness of thought, no 
irresolution of will, no failure to recognize, whatever Ger- 
many may offer, that though war is hell—as Sherman said 
—the Hohenzollerns have created a lower hell than the 
worst men in ages past ever so much as imagined. 

All the way through these coming years of the re- 
building of the world our colleges must see straight. They 
must not forget that Machiavelli was a mere tyro by the 
side of the unspeakable Prussian. They must not be deceived 
into the belief that Pan-Germanism has been developed by 
our enemy for mere war-consumption. They must think 
before and after. They must remember that scarcely was 
the Kaiser seated on the throne before the abominable prop- 
aganda began to give undue prominence to German lan- 
guage and German influence in the schools and colleges of 
the whole world. They must never for a moment forget 
that all this vicious effort to poison with war microbes the 
springs of the world’s highest ideals has had the financial 
backing of the German Government itself. They cannot, 
even if they would, forget that as long ago as 1903 Wil- 
helm Hubbe-Schileiden and his tribe were writing in the 
Alldeutsche Blatter: “It is the duty of every one who loves 
languages to see that the future language spoken in America 
shall be German. It is of the highest importance to keep 
up the German language in America, to establish German 
universities, improve the schools, introduce German news- 
papers, and to see that at American universities German 
professors are more capable than their English-speaking 
colleagues, and make their influence felt unmistakably on 
thought, science, art and literature. If Germans bear this 
in mind and help accordingly, the goal will eventually be 
reached. At the present moment the center of German in- 
tellectual activity is in Germany; in the remote future it 
will be in America.” 

Our colleges will not be deceived by any plea to let 
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bygones be bygones. They will have before them ever in 
cold type the deliberate and slowly developed purpose of 
the enemy to create a German nation within our nation rec- 
ognized as recently as 1913 in the Delbruck law which 
claimed for the Kaiser the loyalty of even naturalized Ger- 
mans in our country, and also clearly stated on February 
13, 1915, in Das Grossere Deutschland, which openly spoke 
of a “deutscher Tag in the American Federal capital.” 

College men will not give way to hatred. That would 
be a public acknowledgment of defeat. Germany has let 
loose in the world a torrent of hate. She has tempted us 
to hate her in return. Now and then, some one says hate 
is necessary to effective fighting, but our college men know 
better. They know how to keep their own souls clean while 
they are cutting out the cancer of militarism and saving the 
world for democracy as well as democracy for the world. 
They will beat the enemy while they are looking forward 
to his redemption from autocracy and to the reassurance of 
an unhyphenated citizenship for a great nation which de- 
serves the best of all who have come hither because it has 
trusted them without condition and without reserve. 

And yet one solemn duty rests upon our colleges—a 
duty easy to be overlooked. Germany has made appeal to 
the sword. She has set the whole world against her. She 
has claimed a supremacy to which the Kaiser is ever calling 
God himself to witness. The challenge she has flung into 
the face of all mankind has been at last accepted. By her 
pestilential conduct, by her effort to embody in the life of 
men the doctrine that might makes right, she has compelled 
a reconsideration and a scientific diagnosis of her claims 
to civilization. Nowhere is this better understood than in 
our colleges. We have too long accepted Germany’s judg- 
ment of herself. We have been overawed and benumbed 
by it. We have been hypnotized into the conviction that 
assertion is argument, insistence is fact. 

But the spell at last is broken by the Potsdam gang. 
We shall not all agree in making up anew our estimate of 
Germany. Perhaps few of us will go so far as the writer 
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in the current issue of The Fortnightly Review who says 
we are indebted to literary Germany for “little beyond the 
perversion of what was the intensely human genius of Car- 
lyle into a manner of fascinating monstrosity.” We shall 
all, however, put the knife in deep. Nowhere more surely 
than in our colleges is it becoming evident in the light of 
our new understanding of the value of French that the 
German language has been overestimated even for com- 
mercial purposes. Nowhere more surely than in our col- 
leges will men turn back again to the judgment of William 
James, who insisted nearly a generation ago that German 
philosophy was not all the Germans claimed for it. When 
a man like the Professor of Experimental Psychology at 
Johns Hopkins University states that “the less German a 
psychologist knows the better off he is,” college folk will 
at least take notice. 

Let us be quite frank. Germany makes appeal to Kant. 
He is her norm and pride. (?) But I submit in all humil- 
ity that Kant’s categorical imperative seems to have lost 
some of its lustre in recent years before the low conception 
of a man without morality, for which Germany is indebted 
to Nietzsche. Besides, Kant was more a modern Scotchman 
than a Prussian. In fact, on one side, he was of Scotch 
ancestry, and he proposed a plan not altogether unlike that 
of the League to Enforce Peace, for a free federation of 
world powers. Beethoven’s family hailed from Belgium, 
which Germany has ruined, and he wrote a symphony in 
laudation of a Frenchman. Goethe was about as truly Ger- 
man as Shakespeare. In one memorable passage he urged 
Germans even a century ago to care more about becoming 
human beings, “menschen” than mere “deutsche.” Heine, 
whose sad lines, “Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten, Das 
Ich so Traurig bin,’—-Germans when they are happiest 
sing most sadly, was a Parisian rather than a German, and 
openly repudiated Germany and all her works. 

Most astounding is the attitude recently brought to my 
attention by a member of the New York Stock Exchange 
of Mommsen, by many regarded as the greatest historian 
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Germany has produced. I have been re-reading him of late. 
I find that as long ago as 1873, E. A. Freeman in the second 
volume of his Essays, published in 1880, wrote: “Momm- 
sen has no notion whatever of right and wrong. Almost 
every page is disfigured by the writer’s unblushing idolatry 
of mere force. He cannot understand that a small state 
can have any rights against a great one.” Treitske and 
Lamprecht, whom I have been lately reading, are damned 
by the same demoniac obsession. 

Whatever the new estimate of Germany may be, it cer- 
tainly begins to look as though not all of the humanitarian 
and cultivated Germans were altogether German after all, 
and that the more recent Germans who have made Germany 
the travesty of civilization which it is today have been more 
like Count von Goetzen, who predicted in 1898 that in 15 
years Germany would be conquering the world and Baron 
von Edelsheim of the Ger:nan General Staff, who, in 1901, 
actually planned in detail the seizure of our Atlantic ports. 

Amid all this re-estimating forced upon the world by 
war, there is emerging a new appreciation of the cultural 
value of England and of France too long overshadowed by 
the bombastic and pretentious Kultur of the foe. Nowhere 
can education after war be what it was before. Oxford 
and Cambridge may continue to furnish England with 
Prime Ministers. Nothing worth the while in English 
education will be given up. But there will come a new 
adaptability to meet new needs. No standard will be low- 
ered, but doors will be swung open and trails made where 
hitherto pilgrims from across the sea have hastened for 
their Ph. D. to Germany. Educational reciprocity is on the 
way. The farsighted in Great Britain, France and our 
own country are discussing it. Technical difficulties will 
disappear in friendly converse. Interchange of credits will 
be common. Degrees that satisfy necessities not realized 
till now will be given in return for good work done. 
Official action will come last. With it I have no concern. 

England will teach us of her best, and in France the 
day is not far distant when young America will learn how 
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to combine precision with the power to generalize, to be 
both accurate and artistic. Perhaps, too, when our Eng- 
lish and French friends develop the habit of coming in 
greater numbers to study on our shores they may find 
here both the excellencies ascribed by an Oxford man in 
conversation with me ,last summer to our technical and 
professional schools, and also what a young French woman 
in a letter to me characterizes as the “general activity and 
energy shown by everyone.” Together with our Allies, we 
shall plan out wisely the new education essential to any 
league to preserve peace and shall realize increasingly 
the truth in Mr, H. G. Wells’ words that “Now that the 
apostolic succession of the old pedagogy is broken, and 
the entire system discredited, it seems incredible that it 
can ever again be reconstituted upon the old lines.” 

Reciprocity has, in fact, begun. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association is at this very moment mediating 
among the student soldiers at the front, and men from 
universities and colleges all over the world are exchanging 
points of view in Y. M. C. A. huts and in such great cen- 
ters as Paris and London, where students meet on furlough. 
The possible usefulness of the Y. M. C. A. as a great clear- 
ing house for educational ideas, even while the war is on, is 
understood by its statesmanlike leaders who, as usual, will 
have the machinery ready to deal with every new oppor- 
tunity that may come. 

The American University Union was opened in Paris 
only a few months ago, and more recently in London, and 
yet already the list of American institutions supporting 
it and using it is so rapidly lengthening that one needs a 
special cable to keep up to date. In charge of trained 
educators overseas, reinforced by wise trustees at home, 
the Union is doing work beyond all valuation and is rapidly 
qualifying to promote educational reciprocity. It may even 
become the medium of communication between old-world 
education and the new. 

There is besides what for want of a better name I 
may call the French Girl Movement. When the heavy toll 
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the war has taken the young Frenchmen became evident, 
young French women in increasing numbers made ready - 
to support themselves and help support the orphans of the 
soldiers at the front. The number of young women in 
French universities this year is at least double that of the 
pre-war era. Many of them look toward our institutions. 
In talking with them and in correspondence, which has 
become considerable, I have been amazed to find how clearly 
they understand the unique value of our colleges and uni- 
versities. Five came over in the autumn and are now 
studying, through the generous help afforded by the Euro- 
pean scholarships, at Bryn Mawr. The University of Cin- 
cinnati is making liberal plans. So, too, are Wellesley, 
Smith, Goucher and Wells. Some twenty-five institutions 
have expressed a desire to make it possible for young 
French women to study here when properly prepared, and 
I am receiving letters from strangers in various parts of 
the country who want to know how they can help along. 

To many in England, France and the United States 
the next and obvious step appears to be a conference in 
England and in France of representative educators of the 
three countries. A delegation has been suggested from 
this Association. But there should be included in it rep- 
resentatives of other institutions, the various associations 
of universities, the University Professors’ Association, the 
League to Enforce Peace, the General Education Board, 
the Carnegie Foundation, the Council of Church Boards, 
and other organizations naturally interested. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that with men like Mr. Stokes, Mr. Lansing 
and Professors Nettleton and Van Dyke of the American 
University Union already in Europe, the Delegation could 
count, if it so desired, among its specially useful members 
some already in the scene and familiar with recent develop- 
ments. 

As the number which should compose such a group, 
suggestions have ranged from 20 to 100, the latter sug- 
gested by a distinguished representative of our country 
in Europe. In closing, I earnestly suggest that some body 
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of men be designated to have a responsibility for this rap- 
idly accumulating group of international educational rela- 
tionships. The importance of taking the matter with the 
utmost seriousness has been suggested to me by many 
American educators, by French and English, Canadian and 
Australian correspondents, and at last word has come that 
the educators of Japan, who have been reading about educa- 
tional reciprocity, are profoundly interested, and expect 
America to take the lead. 

The matter is now before you for discussion. Ways 
and means are your responsibility. I represent no move- 
ment. I am bound to nothing but the principle which lies 
behind all forms of expression and the necessity of educa- 
tional pooling. When I went abroad last summer your 
President asked me to report at this meeting my observa- 
tions ; and, having done so, I confidently abide your patriotic 
decision. 


POOLING OF COLLEGE INTERESTS AS A WAR 
MEASURE 

Joun Henry MacCrackeEn, President of Lafayette College 

There is a widespread feeling that American educa- 
tion is not organized to make its greatest contribution to | 
the war. The experience of the last six months has shown 
that the need is two-fold—first, the need on the part of 
the government; second, the need on the part of the col- 
leges—that in both cases the need is not so much for unity 
of spirit and purpose as for co-ordination, which is unity 
at work. The government at Washington needs during 
the war an administrator of education of some sort who 
will be of sufficient dignity and authority to rank with the 
food and coal administrators, and to have authoritative 
standing with the Chief of Staff. His function will be to 
co-ordinate the demands made upon education by the gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of the war. 

The colleges need a War Council with at least seven 
bureaus, a Bureau of Propaganda, of Legislation, of Sta- 
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tistics, of Finance, of Promotion, of Personnel, of Inter- 
national Relations, and national officers who shall make 
the educational point of view at least as potent in the coun- 
cils of the nation as that of organized labor, or of the 
Anti-Liquor movement, or of Woman’s Suffrage. 

Lord Bryce in his recent article on the “Worth of 
Ancient Literature to the Modern World” says, “The 
Greeks, like children, saw things together which moderns 
have learned to distinguish and keep apart.” I want to 
ask you either to go back with the Greeks or forward with 
the little children of the Kingdom this morning, and see 
things together which as moderns we have learned to dis- 
tinguish and keep apart. For, as the Vice President of the 
Guarantee Trust Company told the Illinois bankers, per- 
haps the greatest lesson we are learning from our excursion 
“Over the Top” is the need of national unity. Unity is 
the watchword of the day, whether on the battle line in 
Italy, the Council Chamber in Paris, in the Shipping Board 
at Washington, or in this Association of American Col- 
leges. The sacrifices demanded of the individual citizen in 
the name of patriotism have taught a gospel of assent to 
a land where individualism and dissent have become ram- 
pant. Even before the war the organization of this Asso- 
ciation expressed the need for greater unity of action among 
colleges, and the word “co-operation” appears with more 
prominence than before on this program. I wish to raise 
the question whether our colleges can go farther than co- 
operation, by pooling their interests for the war, and advance 
the national interest. 

The present popularity of the word “pooling” reminds 
me that I have lived through a complete era. As an under- 
graduate student, I wrote an essay in competition for a 
prize on “The Interstate Commerce Commission,” then a 
new experiment in government, and a device inaugurated . 
by a people to whom the word “pooling” was anathema. 
Today the readiness of the railroads to pool freight, and 
to maintain a joint Traffic Bureau, expediting the neces- 
sities of the war by the most direct lines, excites only 
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the highest praise and admiration. The readiness of one 
road to become a freight road, while another remains a 
passenger road, the sharing of pet terminals and the yield- 
ing of trademarks such as “Your Watch is Your Time 
Table,” “The Standard Railroad of America,” etc., indi- 
cate a submergence of institutional pride which no one 
would have thought possible three years ago. Up to this 
time the necessities of the war have not forced upon educa- 
tional institutions any such radical change of program as 
in the case of the railroads. The necessity, which is said 
to be the Mother of Invention, is discerned by the farseeing 
college men on the horizon, but is not yet upon us. We 
have not heard from England, France, Canada, or even 
Germany, of any constructive changes in the educational 
program or institutional life due to the war. We know 
that the colleges stand empty; we know that they have 
been used for hospitals and for military barracks; we 
know the manifold services rendered the State by members 
of the faculties in the guidance of public opinion, in scien- 
tific invention, in specialized governmental service. But 
we have heard of no institutional program at all compar- 
able to the constructive program of our railroads. The 
colleges of America are casting about, therefore, for ex- 
amples and analogies in other fields of human activity 
which they may safely follow. The college trustee who is 
a railroad man naturally thinks that the colleges should 
do something similar to what the railroads are doing; the 
college trustee who is a dry-goods man naturally thinks 
that the college should do something similar to what the 
dry-goods stores are doing—adopt the slogan “Business as 
Usual,” and as sales fall off increase the size of advertise- 
ments in the daily papers and enter into a costly and frantic 
competition for the patronage which remains. The college 
trustee who is a broker naturally feels that the colleges 
should do somewhat as the bankers and brokers are doing— 
get a leave of absence from their regular work and help the 
government by raising money for the Red Cross or by sell- 
ing Liberty Bonds. The college trustee who is a manu- 
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facturer naturally feels that the college, like the manufac- 
turer, should adapt its plant to the needs of the war, 
discontinuing the Latin and Greek lines and enlarging the 
output in the direction of chemistry, explosives and gas 
engines. So that just as the plant which in peace time 
makes drills for wells now makes steel casings for shells, 
so the college which in peace times makes scholars will in 
war time make soldiers. The college which in peace time 
seeks to refine human material will in war time adopt the 
processes which tend to toughen and harden. War, in the 
words of the Battle Hymn of the Republic, “tries out the 
souls of men before the Judgment Seat” in many ways. To 
the teacher it is a great test of his educational faith. Every 
college man today asks himself, “Is what we are teaching 
important? Are we teaching it as fast as we can, or as 
thoroughly? Are we developing our men physically to the 
best advantage?” Those whose educational houses are 
builded upon the sand have already been swept away; those 
whose educational faith has firm foundations have had 
their belief in the importance of their task reinforced by 
recent events, and just because the storm has blown away 
a lot of the unessential decorations, see the essentials and 
their significance more clearly. Such a company of edu- 
cators naturally ask themselves, “How can we best perform 
the important task for the nation?” Shall we enter upon 
a ruthless period of competition? Shall we take the road 
of the department stores and increase our appropriation 
for advertising, send out more agents to drum up trade, 
lower educational standards, reduce tuition fees, offer spe- 
cial inducements in the way of scholarships and free rooms, 
and so each of us in his own way do his share to increase 
the number of college trained men in the nation and save 
our institutions from extinction? Or, is there some better 
way by which our joint expenditures in advertising can 
be directed against ignorance and forces of reaction, our 
agents’ efforts be directed toward augmenting the total 
number of college students in the country rather than toward 
increasing our own enrollment at the expense of less wide- 
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awake and energetic institutions? Shall we create a sincere 
spirit of co-operation which will be “each for all and all 
for each?” Can we organize some sort of strategic war 
board which will secure for the important interests of edu- 
cation as able and watchful leadership as is enjoyed by the 
Labor Unions, by the Anti-Liquor forces or by the cause 
of Woman’s Suffrage. 

For there is no question about the importance of 
education for war. Brains, trained brains, will win the 
war. War is today so much a matter of delicate and intri- 
cate scientific apparatus that only the nation equipped for 
scientific education can win. If “brains” is the first word 
of the countersign by which we pass to victory, the second 
is “co-ordination.” As Major-General Squier said recently 
in Washington, “In the army of today arms are so accu- 
rately balanced that co-operation is the keynote of the 
whole thing. If the artillery continues to blaze away too 
long you kill your own men; when the barrage stops the 
front line men must be ready. Communication between 
aeroplane, artillery and trench must be absolutely accurate 
and instantaneous. Had it been so at Gallipoli the whole 
history of the war would have been changed. Unity of 
spirit is essential, but co-ordination is no less so. The one 
will give us a mob, the other an orderly procession. The 
great manufacturers, like the General Electric, Western 
Electric, the railroads and the automobile maunfacturers, 
have already demonstrated that America excels her Allies 
in the readiness to pool individual interests for the success 
of the war. We already have more of this spirit manifested 
in America than is known in England after three years of 
war. The same spirit exists among the educational leaders 
of the country. Nowhere has the response been more 
prompt or more unanimous to the country’s summons. 
Education has shown a laudable readiness to follow, but 
for some reason it has lacked leadership and co-operation. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that under our theory of 
government education is a state, not a national, function. 
Perhaps it is due to an old jealousy between the scholar 
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and the soldier, between the military caste and the man 
of books, which has come down through the centuries, and 
finds expression in our own Adjutant-General’s office. Per- 
haps it is due to jealousy between labor and the highbrow, 
and democracy’s natural suspicion of the expert. Whatever 
the cause, it is an undoubted fact that education is one of 
the last great factors in our civilization to organize for the 
war. 

The history of American education has been not 
unlike the history of modern Europe. It had its early 
days when education was largely a local matter, and each 
institution did that which was right in its own eyes. In 
the course of history there came the period of the Barons, 
outstanding college presidents rose to prominence as feudal 
lords, competition was keen, strife was constant, and inter- 
collegiate ethics on a war basis. The day of the Barons 
was followed by the day of the Foundations, which, like 
‘the kings who followed feudal times, tamed the competitive 
Barons, instituted unity of educational rule and substituted 
for the picturesqueness of baronial times a more efficient 
unity under a larger unity of government. In the civil 
world we are given to understand that the “hour of kings” 
has struck, and that the dawn of Democracy is at hand; 
that Democracy means that the weak nation may exist in 
security beside its powerful neighbor, not to be molested 
nor to be afraid; that each people shall be free to choose 
for itself the kind of government it approves, with no 
overlord or sovereign to whom to account; that economic 
arrangements shall be so modified that a greater share of 
the products of toil shall accrue to the toiler, and if any 
member of society through chance of circumstance is dis- 
covered to have accumulated out of proportion to his fel- 
lows, that his accumulation shall be taken away and re- 
divided. I do not pretend to prophesy as to whether there 
is an age of Democracy in this sense in store for education, 
whether we are to have a world league which will stop the 
growth of the large institutions at the expense of the 
smaller, and do away with spheres of influence and buffer 
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states, whether we are to have a world Congress of Col- 
leges and Universities which will settle conflicts of educa- 
tional interests by the rule of reason rather than by the 
power of success, whether the wastefulness of intercol- 
legiate competition on a war basis will give place to inter- 
collegiate co-operation. There are signs of evolution in 
this direction. This Association of American Colleges is 
itself one of the most noteworthy of these signs. The pro- 
posals which you have heard here at this meeting, and 
others which have been proposed to you in the Bulletin of 
the Association, are signs of the same tendency. The 
simultaneous movements begun last month in three states 
to organize education to make its voice effective in the 
councils of the nation are signs of a movement in this direc- 
tion. The joint campaign of advertising entered into by 
some thirty of the engineering colleges of the country last 
fall is another indication. The American University Union 
in Europe, the growth of the Exchange professor idea, the 
growing demand on the part of the students and faculty to 
have a larger share in the government of their respective 
institutions, the organization of the Association of Ameri- 
can University Professors which superimposes on loyalty 
to an individual institution, loyalty to a craft, the various 
attempts to standardize colleges, to reduce them to a com- 
mon denominator, to draw pictures of the efficient college 
or the ideal college, so that all institutions can approximate 
a democratic unit—these are other significant signs of the 
times. 

It was considered a significant step in Great Britain 
when in 1914 the first Year Book of the Universities of 
the British Empire was published by a committee appointed 
at a meeting in London in 1912, at which all of the 53 
universities of the empire were represented. The leveling 
effect of the necessities of the war has been shown more 
recently by the publishing of a pamphlet in which the 
great universities of Oxford and Cambridge are represented 
in the same book with the universities of Manchester, Bir- 
mingham and Leeds on complete equality, and with the 
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same space assigned to each, also, in the proposal to 
readjust university representation in Parliament so as to 
give the universities a share as well as Oxford, Cambridge 
and London. 

Whatever, however, is to be the direction of educa- 
tional evolution after the war, the immediate question which 
we have to consider this morning is whether colleges should 
follow the example of the department store, or of the rail- 
roads, whether we should allow ourselves to drift into an 
intensified period of competition, with all its attendant 
evils, or whether we can follow the example of the railroads 
and subordinate institutionalism to the common welfare 
without sacrificing that institutionalism, which is one of 
the richest possessions of the American people, and which 
encourages so mueh loyalty and self-sacrificing devotion. 
Whether there is perhaps some constructive program open 
to the colleges which shall be neither the road of the 
department store, nor the road of the railroad, but which 
shall make good our boast that education marches in the 
van of evolution. 

It is clear enough what we have to expect in the next 
two or three years if the war continues and the colleges 
are left each to do the best that it can for itself. The 
symptoms have already manifested themselves the past sum- 
mer. The entrance requirements will be less rigidly 
enforced, free rooms will be offered in empty dormitories, 
college fees will be cut, the college year will be shortened, 
degrees will be offered in three years instead of four, in- 
structors will be enticed by larger salaries, more money 
will be spent on advertising and promotion. Not only 
will the colleges be shorn of their young men, but the 
few that remain will be secured at such a heavy cost, and 
at the price of such inducements, as not only to empty the 
treasury, but to prevent the relation of teacher and student. 

On the other hand, the colleges are not blind to the 
lessons taught by the Red Cross.and Y. M. C. A. cam- 
paigns. It is evident that during the war the most effective 
appeals will be those which are nation-wide. If money is 
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to be secured for education there must be some way of 
driving home the truth that education, even though repre- 
sented by a multiplicity of institutions, is national in its 
scope and purpose. Neither are the colleges blind to the 
economies which are being effected in so many directions. 
If non-essential industries must shut down for lack of 
fuel, it is evident that non-essential college buildings will 
have to close for lack of fuel. It has even been suggested 
that December, January and February be taken for vaca- 
tion instead of June, July and August. If the Standard 
Oil Companies have to discontinue dividend notices to 
stockholders because of the increase in the cost of postage, 
it is evident that colleges must economize even in 3c stamps. 
If women are to replace men on street cars and elevators, 
on farms and in munition factories, it will not be strange 
if they replace men to some extent as instructors in labora- 
tories and classrooms. If college instructors and technical 
men continue to be drafted for government service, it is 
evident that the few that are left will have to teach over. 
time—Labor Union rules to the contrary notwithstanding. 
There are indeed serious difficulties in the way of pooling 
college interests. It is comparatively easy to pool railroad 
interests when there is more than enough traffic to go 
around, and every track is full, because then every facility 
can be used to its utmost. It would be a more difficult 
matter to pool department store interests in the face of a 
shrinking market, because there is not enough to go around, 
and whatever the division everybody would be dissatisfied. 
In education the shrinkage has been even greater, and will 
be greater still in each succeeding year. So that any pool- 
ing of the traffic would still leave the educational facilities 
in a certain measure unused. If you have a large roast of 
beef, it is a relatively easy matter to carve it on the table, 
but if it is duck, and a very thin one at that, there is a 
greater advantage in individual service. I don’t know how 
the professors feel, but I imagine the college presidents 
would be quite ready to accept, like the railroads, a govern- 
ment administrator for the period of the war, if like the 
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railroads the colleges could be guaranteed a net income 
equal to that of the last three years. The Supreme Court, 
however, has not yet included education within that very 
elastic phrase “Commerce between the states” and even 
in war time the Federal Government will probably not ven- 
ture to do for education what it has done for the railroads. 
If, therefore, the problem is to be satisfactorily solved, it 
must be divided into two parts. First, the co-ordination of 
the war demands of the government upon education, which 
can be effected by the appointment of an educational ad- 
ministrator at Washington, and second, the co-ordination of 
the efforts of American Colleges and Universities so that 
they may efficiently perform their duty in the present 
crisis. 

You are all familiar with the various attempts made 
within the past year at Washington to secure the co-opera- 
tion of education for the war. An enlargement of the 
powers and functions of the Bureau of Education, the re- 
vival of the plan to make education a separate department 
with a seat in the Cabinet seems to be still stranded on the 
shoal of Congressional opposition. In the Advisory Com- 
mission, of the Council of National Defense, education was 
tacked on to engineering, as an afterthought, and Dr. God- 
frey has struggled heroically to span the two great fields 
as Collosus and Rhodes. A good many cargoes, as you 
know, have passed between his legs the last two months. 
Dean McClelland and the Intercollegiate Intelligence Bureau 
has made some contribution to the problems of personnel 
and still maintains a somewhat precarious foothold in the 
scheme of things. Now comes the Federal Board for voca- 
tional education, and because they happen to have some 
money to spend think they are fitted to serve the govern- 
ment as intermediary between the government and educa- 
tion, not only in the field for which they were created and to 
which their expenditures must by law be restricted, but 
in other fields as well, and while they grasp for higher 
education they fail to serve their own particular field, and 
the shipping board and Department of Labor also having 
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some spare cash, start out on their own account in the fields 
of secondary vocational education. 

What the Surgeon-General can get in the way of edu- 
cation for his recruits, the Chief Engineer is finally con- 
vinced is good for his division, and what is good for the 
Chief Engineer, is good for the Chief Signal Officer, and 
what is good for them is good for the Quartermaster and 
the Ordnance Department, and so education, ready to serve, 
but with no representative with standing or authority on a 
par with that of a Secretary of War or Secretary of the 
Navy, with no priority Board Chairman, with no railroad 
director or administrator, becomes servant to all, and is 
expected to serve not two masters, but certainly seven, with 
all the confusion and uncertainty therein involved. It is 
rumored that the Department of War wants an educational 
director on its staff, to take over, not only the educational 
activities of cantonments, but all questions in which the De- 
partment of War and the colleges are concerned. But, of 
course, the Educational Director of the War Department 
would not know what the Navy Educational Director was 
about to propose, much less what the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education, the Committee on Engineering and 
Education, of the Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense, or the Department of Labor had on the 
slate. se 

It is evident that the necessities of war require, not 
only some kind of pooling of educational interests, but 
some kind of an administrator of education at Washington 
to whom the various governmental departments can present 
their educational needs, and where the various demands on 
the educational resources of the country can be co-ordinated. 
I propose, therefore, an administrator of education to rank 
with the administrator of food and the administrator of 
coal, and to occupy a seat in the War Council. 

Not only is there need, however, of co-ordination in 
education from the standpoint of the government’s war 
needs, but there is also need of co-ordination of educational 
efforts on the part of the institutions for themselves. Every- 
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where in the educational world is felt the need of some 
machinery to voice the educational mind, to act for the 
educational will, and to beg for the educational purse. Vari- 
ous suggestions have already been made for meeting this 
need. It is a good rule in war time, whenever possible, to 
convert to war uses whatever structure or organization is 
at hand, and it may be that this Association of American 
Colleges, under the enlightened leadership of Dr. Kelly, 
can organize the War Board that we need, or if not this 
Association alone, perhaps this Association with representa- 
tives of other similar organizations, such as the Association 
of American Universities, Association of State Universities, 
etc., might organize such a Board. This Board ought to 
represent the colleges as distinct from the government, 
though in hearty sympathy and co-operation with it. It 
ought to have national representatives at Washington to 
give effective expression to any questions of national policy 
upon which the organizations represented may agree. Edu- 
cation ought, for example, to be heard speaking with no 
uncertain voice when the question of lowering the draft age 
comes before Congress—it ought to be heard speaking with 
no uncertain voice when questions of taxing legacies to 
colleges comes before Congress—it ought to have an official 
representative to speak for education when a plan is being 
worked out for universal military training. In a word, 
education needs a national council and national officials to 
make effective their point of view, enlarge their oppor- 
tunities for service, secure appropriate legislation, mould 
public opinion, and secure an adequate share of financial 
support. Such a War Board should have at least seven 
bureaus. A Bureau of Propaganda analagous to that under- 
‘taken by Sir Gilbert Parker and Professor McNeal Dixon, 
of Glasgow, a Bureau of Legislation to guard educational 
interests in Congress, a Bureau of International Relations 
to take up educational questions which affect our allies as 
well as ourselves, a Bureau of Personnel to make sure that 
every teacher in the present emergency is being used to the 
best advantage, a Bureau of Promotion to dream dreams and 
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see visions for American education, and to bring them to 
the attention of the American people, and a Bureau of 
Finance to do for education on a large scale what the 
national boards have been able to do for the Red Cross, and 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. If the continuance 
of education is a patriotic service, we must see too that it 
secures recognition as such, by such devices of iron crosses, 
uniforms, service stripes and titles as appeals to the imagi- 
nation of democracy. The patriotism of the marine who 
guards the sugar plantation in Cuba, the farmer who plants 
potatoes, the college professor who teaches French to the 
soldier, is seen and applauded. The Medical Scientist wears 
his Reserve Officers’ uniform in the laboratory, but the 
uniform of the teacher even in the ground schools of Avia- 
tion have recently been taken away from them. I do not 
say that America has yet reached the point where either a 
uniform or a title is needed to make the citizen a servant of 
the nation, but if these things are needed for the popular 
imagination, American teachers must have them, we must 
organize joint campaigns to increase the supply of students, 
as otherwise any attempt on the part of the college to do 
this would be regarded as a selfish attempt for the bénefit 
of the institution, and at the expense of the war. We must 
encourage wherever possible the differentiation of functions 
and make it easy for competing institutions to give up to 
each other certain fields of instruction. If the war con- 
tinues and the supply of instructors decreases more rapidly 
than the number of students, we must devise some method 
by which specialists can give half of their time to one institu- 
tion and a half to another. We must establish some kind 
of a labor exchange, with which perhaps the Carnegie 
Foundation would co-operate to insure the most efficient 
use of all the teachers available. We must adopt a code of 
professional ethics which will discourage the calling of 
members of college faculties from one institution to another 
on short notice in the midst of the term by offers of higher 
salary. Finally, we must appoint a committee to consider 
how the deficits of the colleges in this Association, caused 
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by the war, are to be financed as a matter of general national 
policy. With the immense expansion of governmental 
activity, due to the war, there will be a strong disposition 
to have the government control the industries of the country 
and pay all bills. It is evident that the salvation of the 
institutions represented in this Association does not lie in 
that direction, but rather in the direction of the national 
campaign of the Red Cross and the Y. M.,C. A., in nation- 
wide and universal appeals. So far as I know, there have 
never been in America a joint meeting of any kind of col- 
lege trustees. With the readiness of business men to give 
their services to national movements connected with the 
war, it is conceivable that even college trustees might be 
brought together for action. The German General von 
Ludenderf made a remark apropos of the recent War 
Council in Paris that “when nations were at their wits’ ends 
they called a War Council.” It was a stinging challenge 
from autocracy to democracy. We have given individual- 
ism free play in America, and we all admire what private 
initiative has been able to do, not only in building its own 
institutions but in creating a faith in the American people 
in education which has made possible education through 
the state with popular approval and support. We must 
now show ourselves far-sighted and broad enough to again 
blaze a new path, and point the way to the American people 
for constructive war program for American education, by 
a willingness to submerge the individual glory of our insti- 
tutions in a common pool for the public welfare. 


Discussion 

Rosert L. Ketty, Executive Secretary of the Association 

of American Colleges and the Council of Church 

Boards of Education 

Thomas Carlysle once remarked that a man’s convic- 
tion increases infinitely when he finds that another man 
entertains the same opinion. I have been thinking for some 
time that we ought to have some method of co-operation 
between the American colleges and the institutions of higher 
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learning in general in this country for the purpose of accom- 
plishing the task indicated in the subject on which we are 
now speaking. I feel that Dr. MacCracken has made a 
statesmanlike presentation of this case, and in view of the 
particular task which has been assigned me as the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion and now as the Executive Secretary of the Association 
of American Colleges, it has seemed to me that I should 
discuss some of the details. There are certain kinds of 
co-operation which bear directly on the solution of war 
problems, and there is another type of co-operative activity 
intended to strengthen the college itself. Dr. MacCracken 
has called attention to both of those phases of activity and 
has stressed particularly the first phase. I wish to lay 
emphasis upon the second phase: 

If we are going to have a strong army certainly, among 
other things, we must have healthy men, and the efforts 
which are put forth to secure healthy men are extremely 
vital, although they may indirectly affect the general task 
which we have before us. So when we admit that this 
matter of keeping the colleges alive and in the greatest 
degree of efficiency possible during this war period is an 
indirect contribution to the war, it is not to admit that it 
is not a significant or a necessary contribution. 

The thing upon which I wish to speak is the fact which 
confronts everyone of us, I am sure, that the colleges them- 
selves are in danger of dying. We must keep the colleges 
alive. The goose that lays the golden egg must not be 
destroyed. Dr. MacCracken has proposed first a War 
Administrator at Washington, and secondly, a war council 
for the colleges. Now, in connection with this war council, 
he has suggested seven bureaus—a bureau of propaganda, 
of legislation, of statistics, of finance, of promotion, of 
personnel, and of international relations. 

The Council of Church Boards of Education has been 
working upon this problem for the past four or five months, 
and, strangely enough, the Council also has seven depart- 
ments, and those seven departments correspond almost 
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identically with the seven departments which have been 
proposed by Dr. MacCracken. The Council has a program 
of propaganda, a program of legislation, a department of 
statistics, which we call the survey department, a depart- 
ment of promotion, with two divisions, one dealing with 
co-operative publicity, and the other issuing the American 
College Bulletin, a department of personnel known as the 
American College Bureau, and also a department of co- 
operative purchasing. 

Since you have seen fit to combine certain interests in 
connection with the Council of Church Boards of Education 
and the Association of American Colleges, I wish to refer 
to certain activities of the Council which I think are quite 
as advantageous for the Association. 

Under the head of the Survey Department I am sure 
you are familiar with the Illinois Survey which was pro- 
duced last year. You are also familiar with the study 
which has been made of the effect of the war on the colleges 
and the contribution which the colleges have made to the 
war. You know what the Survey Department has been 
doing in the effort to establish some form of uniform sta- 
tistical report covering the various phases of college ad- 
ministration. The Survey Department is now making a 
study of college scholarships to determine what the pro- 
grams of the colleges are along that line. We have been 
making a study of the best forms of financial investments 
and we think it is possible for this department of statistics, 
as Dr. MacCracken calls it, or survey department, as the 
Council of Church Boards of Education has it, to make 
investigations for the colleges which will be of decided 
value. 

Then, under the head of the Department of Personnel, 
the Council of Church Boards has felt that something 
should be done to utilize the man power of our institutions 
to the best advantage and the Council has gone at this 
matter in a direct way. It has organized a bureau which 
shall give attention to this question of personnel. It is 
known as The American College Bureau. That Bureau 
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is now located in the Y. M. C. A. building across the street 
at 19 South La Salle Street. We are hoping, in an un- 
selfish way, to assist college presidents and deans in finding 
the right man or the right woman for the right place. This 
Bureau is to be different from every other Bureau in two 
particulars; it is to be devoted to college business alone, 
and, secondly, its purpose is not to find positions for 
teachers, but to find teachers for college positions. 

I would speak in the third place of the question of co- 
operative publicity. In order to keep the colleges alive the 
people of this country must understand what the colleges 
are doing, and we have felt that an appeal must be made 
particularly to the boys and girls who are in the high 
schools; specifically to the boys and girls who are in the 
senior classes of our high schools. Last summer the 
Council prepared a little pamphlet which was called “AT 
TEN SHUN.” Copies were sent out to the college presi- 
dents. It consisted chiefly of extracts from exhortations 
which had been made by the President of the United States, 
General Wood, the Commissioner of Education, Secretary 
Baker and others, urging boys and girls to enter college 
and young men and women under the draft age to remain 
in college as a patriotic duty. 175,000 copies of that 
pamphlet were ordered by the college presidents and were 
placed in the hands of young people. It was a sample of 
direct advertising. Encouraged by this little experiment 
we have been preparing some other pamphlets of a similar 
character. We have prepared one which is entitled “Your 
Country Calls Yiou.” On the front page is a direct appeal 
signed by President Wilson urging the boys and girls in the 
senior classes of the high schools as a patriotic duty to get 
into college. The pamphlet is written from the point of 
view of the adolescent. We have put it in such language 
as the ambitious boys and girls of America will appreciate, 
and it is to be offered for purposes of co-operative publicity. 
We are in position to furnish it to you for $4.00 per thou- 
sand and there is a blank page so that if you wish to do so 
you can put the imprint of your institution upon it. 
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Then we have another pamphlet, “Meeting College Ex- 
penses.” This is a very practical question of course, which 
arises in the minds of both boys and girls who expect to 
attend our American institutions and it also is written from 
the point of view of the actual need of the student himself. 

We have in preparation another pamphlet entitled “The 
World Calls You,” in which we are hoping to present to 
the boys and girls some of the possibilities of the new 
leadership which will be demanded after the war. 

*I mention these simply as concrete illustrations of 
the work in the line of co-operative publicity in which the 
Council is engaged. It certainly will be a benefit to the 
Association of American Colleges as well. 

Another department is the Bureau of Information. 
We are having questions of all sorts from all kinds of 
people. As a result of the work of the Survey Department, 
it is fair to say that the Council of Church Boards now 
has exclusive information upon many subjects which have 
to do with the movements of our colleges and if I had time 
I would like to read you a list of forty or sixty types of 
appeal which have been made to us for information. Some- 
times we can give this information immediately. Sometimes 
it is necessary for us to make an investigation of a few 
days or a few weeks before the information is forthcoming. 

The other day the President of one of our Baptist in- 
stitutions, a little institution in one of the states of the 
Middle West, wrote in to professor Burton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who is the Chairman of the Board of 
Education of the Northern Baptist Convention, “We be- 
lieve there ought to be some changes effected in our institu- 
tion to meet the new conditions that are now prevailing 
and the conditions that must prevail when this war is over. 
We do not know what to do. We appeal to you to give us 
some suggestions.” The Baptist Board was soon to be in 
session. When it came together they agreed that it would 
be well to find out what to do if it were possible to do so. 





*Already almost 400,000 copies of these pamphlets have been 
ordered.—Editor’s Note. 
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As a first step the Baptist Board and the Council joined 
in an appeal to the American Economical Association, the 
American Political Science Association, the American His- 
torical Association, the American Sociological Society, and 
other learned societies of national scope and presented the 
question to them. All those organizations have pledged 
us that they will work upon the problem and when they 
have some clear light on the subject they will present it to 
us. Now, no one institution could command the services 
of all these societies. When we are co-operating we can 
command the service of the best brains in the country in 
the solution of a question of that sort. 

Another concrete illustration. We were asked the 
other day to give something of the status of a university in 
one of the states of the middle west, a university concern- 
ing which we had not heard. We made an investigation. 
We were told that the university was advertising in the 
Outlook. We found in a very short time that the university 
was a fraud. We wrote to the Outlook and told them of 
the fact. They thanked us and immediately took the ad- 
vertisement out of the Outlook. And that situation pro- 
duced such an impression upon the men who made the 
investigation that a rather extended survey has been made 
of the laws upon this question of degree giving. We find 
that there are only three states in the union that in any 
proper way control the granting of degrees, and it certainly 
would be possible, working together, to get laws on the 
statute books of most of our states protecting institutions 
of learning which are doing honest work. 

Then we have a department of field work and here 
again I can only give you one or two concrete illustrations. 
During the past fall we have been in touch with the presi- 
dents, or the Chairmen of the Executive Committees of 
nearly all of the State Teachers’ Associations of the United 
States. We wrote to all of them. Forty-three of them 
replied ; all but five. We presented to them the great prob- 
lem of seeing that on their state program the question of 
the readjustments necessary in education in order that the 
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potential leadership of America might become actwal leader- 
ship in the days that are to come might be properly pre- 
sented, and we were very much gratified at the response. 
We found from the answers of these associations that they 
were all interested. Some of them had already made 
preparations for the discussion of that problem and others 
took it up at once. 

Yesterday there was presented to you a paper on the 
question of co-operative purchasing of supplies. The 
Council of Church Boards a short time ago began a study 
of this problem and Mr. Dinsmore, who is the purchasing 
agent of the University’ of Chicago, has assisted us from 
the very first. We have had two or three conferences of 
purchasing agents here and we have found tremendous in- 
terest among them in this great task. Now, we do not hope 
that tomorrow or next week we are going to be able to 
make bulk purchases, but we do believe that in time three 
things can be accomplished. It will be possible to educate 
college administrators along this line so that their minds 
may be prepared for this sort of thing; to do some definite 
work in the direction of the standardization of supplies; 
and in time the colleges may join in bulk purchasing, there- 
by gaining better service and better prices. Why shouldn’t 
we do it? The State and Catholic institutions are doing it 
with excellent results. 

And so I might go on at considerable length, mention- 
ing detailed lines of activity which we believe it is possible 
for us to engage in to strengthen the college. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish to emphasize the 
fact that these measures will be successful only as we are 
imbued with the spirit of co-operation. We must get to- 
gether. It was for that purpose that this Association was 
organized. It appears now that four years ago we builded 
better than we knew. We now realize more fully than 
then that we have common interests. Indeed, we begin to 
see that in the providence of God we are called to a common 
task that in its importance goes far beyond anything of 
which we dreamed when the Association was formed. 
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In true orthodox fashion I close with a peroration, 
which is a good one, I know, for it is taken from Rudyard 
Kipling : 

“It ain’t the guns nor armament, 
Nor funds that they can pay, 


But the close co-operation 
That makes them win the day. 


. “It ain’t the individuals 
Nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlastin’ team work 
Of every bloomin’ soul.” 


NOTE—At the time this issue of the Bulletin goes to press 
the Executive Secretary is able to report the saving for the 
colleges belonging to the Association of several hundred dollars 
in bulk purchases of college stationery. This work has just 
begun and the Committee is convinced it has almost unlimited 
possibilities. A Conference of Purchasing Agents has been called 
to meet at Y. M. C. A. Camp, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, early 
in July, at which steps will be taken to put the plan on a per- 
manent basis. The Committee appointed by President Cowling 
since the January meeting—which is a joint Committee with the 
Council of Church Boards of Education—consists of John C. 
Dinsmore, Purchasing Agent for The University of Chicago, 
J. Sidney Hotton, Business Manager, Young Men’s Christian 
Association College, Chicago, Illinois, H. H. Horton, Purchasing 
Agent Lake Forest University, Edward N. Light, General Secre- 
tary Beloit College, and Robert L. Kelly. 




















